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Finds Y LA he helping to build many oe rk 


Two years ago I made a gift to the Foundation for its 
Revolving Loan Fund. My gift, with others, was included 
in a series of loans to help build badly needed Episcopal 
churches in six parishes. 


The first repayments on those loans have come back 
to the Foundation and have gone out again as part of the 
loans made for ten more churches. 


In a couple of decades there will be scores of churches 
I’ve played a part in making possible. And my original 
gift will remain undiminished, to help for generations in 
building churches which otherwise might not go up. 


The Revolving Loan Fund is only one of the ways in 
which the Foundation is helping the Church to do 
what it otherwise would not have the means to do. 


To. make a contribution, or for more information, write to: 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH FOUNDATION 
366 Madison Avenue ¢ New York 17, N. Y. - 
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238 Years of Service 


The Old Old Story 


Any old story is likely to be a good story. That it has lived for some 
time can be regarded as a virtue. In fact all the best stories are 
old stories. In the 238 years of the Fund’s existence the chances 
and changes of this mortal life have been frequent, but the basic 
story remained the same. One generation after another has re- 
‘peated the story of the satisfaction derived from the Fund’s min- 
istry. Ministers who are interested may arrange for reasonable 
security at a very reasonable price. 

Reasonable men will listen and heed. To know more write to: 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


1717 — Two hundred Thirty-eight Year — 1955 


Do it yourself ? 


In this do-it-yourself age you can save money in many 
ways — if you have the plans, the time, energy and a mod- 
erate amount of skill. ; 

But there are still many important activities that require 
far too much knowledge and training for the average per- 
son to tackle alone . . . like the building of a sound life 
insurance program. Here do-it-yourself can mean dollars 
iost instead of dollars saved. 

It takes professional help to turn the complex structure 
of life insurance policies, their benefits, investment and 
tax values to your advantage. And this is just the kind of 
help Church Life was organized to give you — impartially 
and without obligation. 

If you are actively serving the Church beyond the call 


of membership alone, you are invited to send for our 
Information Sheet. Do it today, 


he Church /e \nsurance Corporation 


Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place e New York 5, N.Y. 


liturgy the Commissioners propose “to 
enrich the prayer for the Church by add- - 
ing a petition for the dead.” As we all — 
know, the American Church has for » 
some time omitted the word “militant” | 
from this prayer, and we have already, || 
since 1928, enriched it with a petition | 
for the dead. Dr. Wigan should certainly ° 
have known this, especially since the f 
Report of the Commissioners accom- | 
panying the “Study” has made this | 
quite clear. 
Also, Dr. Wigan says that “the abuse 
of making the Kyries an appendage to | 
the commandments is still with us.” | 
First of all, the proposed Liturgy effec- 1 
tually (and in my opinion, happily) © 
relegates the Decalogue to a_ separate | 
service; by expanding the Kyries to | 
their traditional ninefold form, they can | 
hardly be considered as an appendage to )/ 
the Summary of the Law. At a sung; 
Eucharist, the Kyries certainly mark ¢) 
the beginning of the Liturgy proper * 
with a burst of joy (especially if sung |) 
in Greek, as the Commissioners’ report ; 
happily allows—for “Kyrie Eleison” 
means something quite different from 
the penitential “Lord, have mercy upon 
us” we have now). The Collect for Pur- - 
ity and the Summary of the Law, which 
precede the Kyries in the new Liturgy, | 
constitute a quiet, devotional beginning 
to the service, which in one sense really 
“sets going” on angels’ wings with the > 
ninefold Kyrie and the Gloria in Ex- - 
celsis, which the Commission most hap- - 
pily has restored to its best and tradi- - 
tional place. i 
I will leave my other complaints (such 1 
as on Dr. Wigan’s desire to transform 1 
the Canon into a pure thanksgiving, 
excluding the epiclesis and all form of { 
petition) to the liturgical experts. . 
I am greatly enjoying this series, 7 
especially Dr. Casserley’s thoughtful ]) 
contribution .. . 
I will conclude by saying that on the #) 
whole I think the Commission has done * 
a fine job, although I have some reser- - 
vations on the quality of the language 2 
employed, and especially on the pro-- 
posed “‘sentences of administration.” I |) 
wish more Church people would write in iH 
their opinion on this last point. 
PETER ROBBINS : 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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> CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Mail intended for the Diocese of West t 
Virginia and for the Bishop of Westt 
Virginia should, after April 9, be noc 
longer addressed to 1300 Market Street, » 
Wheeling, W. Va., but to 1608-A Vir-/| 
ginia Street, Charleston 1, W. Va. | 

(THE RT. REV.) R. E. L. STRIDER & 
WHEELING, W. VA. | 


> THE ‘DEED’ NOT THE ‘DOER’ 


I have been interested in the letters ||) 
of Mr. Thomas M. Magruder, Jr., of!!!) 
C.D.S.P., and Mrs. George K. Taylor,}|| 
Jr., of Amelia, Va. (ECnews, Jan. 231) 
and March 20). ; 

Quite apart from the question of the; 
nature of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale’s | 
books, I feel that attention ought to\|) 
be called to the error in interpretation||) 
made by Mrs. Taylor. Mr. Magruder 
said in his letter that Dr. Peale’s writ- 
ings and views were non-Christian; he 
did not say, as Mrs. Taylor understood 
him to say, that Dr. Peale was a non-) 
Christian. If Dr. Peale’s books are in- 
deed non-Christian, this is not to say 
that they cannot have been written by 
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}a Christian; of this, perhaps, no man 
ican judge. 
) This confusion of the doer with the 
deed is no less wrong because it is so 
}common a human error in all fields of 
jthought. It is this confusion that is 
?responsible for much inaccurate think- 
ing as to the relationship between jus- 
}tice and mercy, and that makes it so 
i difficult for us to love the sinner and 
y hate the sin. 
| As for Mr. Magruder’s right to criti- 
= cize the views of another, this practice 
thas excellent precedent among Chris- 
‘tians from St. Paul through Martin 
i Luther to our own time, among great 
wand small. Are we to imagine that the 
¥ World Council of Churches, or our own 
*General Convention, accomplish their 
i business without dissension? We are 
called upon, to be sure, to avoid what 
/is known as “argumentum ad homi- 
tnem;” that is, we must not direct our 
t attacks against the person. But surely 
Swe are not commanded never to dis- 
S agree with, even to show contempt for, 
»the ideas of another, no matter how 
j august a personage he may be. And no 
' satisfactory discussion can take place 
1 when those who disagree refrain, from 
» courtesy or timidity or mistaken ideas 
‘of charity, from expressing their dis- 
fagreement in such language as it re- 
i quires. 
H (MRS.) R. A. COHOON 
i LYONS, N. Y. 


}> UPHOLDS ‘EPISCOPAL’ 


y Concerning changing the name of 
| PECUSA, it is helpful to have the ma- 
}ture support of respected men like re- 
) tired Bishop Thomas Jenkins of Nevada. 
'His suggestion, THE EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH, is worthy of consideration 

because it retains the dear old familiar 
‘name EPISCOPAL and also contains 
the implied connotation of Catholic (HC- 
inews, March 20). 

As it is now, when we priests are ac- 
costed on the street by a bum, we al- 
ways reply: “No! I’m an Episcopal 
priest!” Don’t we? 

Little frogs like me can’t splash 
“much. It’s up to the bigger eastern 
‘frogs to splash a new name all over 
-General Convention. Better start 
splashing, too. 

This excellent Church magazine 

(Episcopal—there’s that word again! 
-—Churchnews) could honor itself by 
‘ promoting a new name for the Episcopal 
| Church. 

_ Bishop Jenkins has a good point. Who 
/ ever uses the full title, PECUSA, any- 
way? 


(THE REV.) GEORGE E. GOODERHAM 
YREKA, CALIF. 


> ‘UNFORTUNATE TITLE’ 


... 1am in form agreement with Al- 
fred G. Thompson of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, when he says that the words 
“Protestant Episcopal Church” are a 
misnomer (HCnews, March 6). We in- 
sist that we are Catholic, yet saddle our- 
selves with a most unfortunate title, 
immediately placing us in a non-Catho- 
lic category! Perhaps we should follow 
the example of Anglicans in the Far 
East and call ourselves ‘The Holy Ca- 
tholic Church” in America, Japan, 
China, Australia, New Zealand, Eng- 
land, Canada, and on and on, the world 
over. 

(mMRs.) JANET LINDENBAUM 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“FLY TO HAWAII ON A NORTHWEST 
TURBO CONSTELLATION, 
WORLD'S FINEST OVERSEAS AIRLINER.” 


CONVENTION 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
SEPTEMBER 4-16 


Go to the convention this year via the scenic Northwest 
gateway to Hawaii. You’re just overnight from Hono- 
lulu on a NWA flight from Portland or Seattle. 


Fly First-Class or budget-saving Air Tourist on a 
Northwest Turbo Constellation. This great new air- 
liner offers you the ultimate in comfortable passenger 
accomodations. The magnificent appointments through- 


out are styled to make your flight a gala occasion. 


Convenient. Northwest connections to Portland or 
Seattle from cities coast-to-coast are available. Fly 


luxurious Stratocruisers or low-cost Air Coach. 


Your trip to the Pacific Northwest means a golden 
opportunity to take that long-coveted trip to Alaska. 
Northwest Airventures give you a complete holiday 
“package’”’ to this famous recreation area. You have 
more time for enjoyment and relaxation because every- 


thing is arranged in advance. 


See your Travel Agent or 


ORTHWEST 


Quiet AIRLINES 


DELEGATES 


Make 
HALEKULANI 


Right on Waikiki Beach 


Your Home 
During the 1955 
CONVENTION 


Quiet atmosphere of true 
refinement 
Garden Dining Room 
Meeting facilities for 


groups up to 125 


Write to 


RICHARD K. KIMBALL, Mgr. 


Halekulani Hotel 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


For Illustrated Folder 


23-08 38th AV E.. 2 ONG Is SLAND CITY NY. 


CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 
for further information address 

The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Wil. 


hurch Furniture 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 
Manufactured in eur ewn 
foctory af Lowrenceville, 
Vo. Buy Direct from Fac- 
tory. Free Catalog. 


FLOWER 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 

For further information, address the Superior 
General. 


THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 
Superior 
2013 Apple Tree St. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Placements 


Ordinations to Diaconate 


BUTLER, HENRY DOUGLAS, to diaconate, 
Feb. 19, at The Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Garden City, L. L, N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. James 
P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. He is sepened 
to St. Paul’s Church, Roosevelt, L. I., N. Y., 
curate. 


JONES, LAWRENCE BERNARD, to diacon- 
ate, Feb. 19, at The Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. James 
P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. He is assigned 
to Church of the Redeemer, Mattituck, L. I., N. Y., 
as vicar. 


MURRAY, WILLIAM VINCENT, to diaconate, 
Feb. 19, at The Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. James 
P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. He is assigned 
to St. Paul’s Church, Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y., as 
curate. 


SMARDON, RICHARD CHANDLEE, to per- 
petual diaconate, Jan. 15, at All Saints Church, 
Baltimore, Md., by the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, 
Bishop of Maryland. He is assigned to All Saints’ 
Chapel, Annapolis Junction, Md. 


YARDLEY, WILLIAM W., to diaconate, April 
19, by the Rt. Rev. George P. Gunn, Bishop of 
Southern Virginia. He is rector of Chatham Hall 
(school for girls), Chatham, Va. 


Ordinations to Priesthood 


ANNAND, JAMES EARL, to priesthood, Jan. 
22, at Christ Church, Westerley, R. I., by the Rt. 
Rev. John S. Higgins, Bishop of Rhode Island, 
acting for Bishop Bloy of Los Angeles. 


BOGART, JOHN LAWRENCE, to priesthood, 
Feb. 10, at All Saints’ Church, San Diego, Calif., 
by the Rt. Rev. Donald James Campbell, Suffra- 
gan Bishop of Los Angeles. 


DRULEY, KEITH ALFRED, to priesthood, 
Feb. 15, at St. Luke’s Church, Long Beach, Calif., 
by the Rt. Rev. Francis Erie Bloy, Bishop of 
Los Angeles. 


HENRY, ROBERT EMMETT, to priesthood, 
Feb. 14, at All Saints’ Church, Pasadena, Calif., 
by the Rt. Rey. Francis Erie Bloy, Bishop of 
Los Angeles. 


KELLEY, KONRAD E., JR., to priesthood, 
Feb. 22, at St. James’ Church, Hebbronville, Tex., 
by the Rt. Rev. Everett H. Jones, Bishop of West 
Texas. 


McCLINTOCK, E. HOWARD, to priesthood, 
Jan. 25, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, by the 
Rt. Rev. Archie H. Crowley, Suffragan Bishop of 
Michigan. 


REINERS, ALWIN, JR., to priesthood, Feb. 
25, at St. George’s-in-the-Arctic, Kotzebue, Alas- 
ka, by the Rt. Rey. William Gordon, Bishop of 
Alaska. 


Transitions 


ALLEN, JAMES E., 
Rice Lake, and vicar, 


rector, Grace Church, 
St. Stephen’s, Shell Lake, 
Wis., Diocese of Kau ‘Claire, to St. Boniface Mis- 
sion, Mequon, Wis., and ‘St. Francis Mission, 
Menomonee Falls, Diocese of Milwaukee, as 
vicar. 


AVERY, HAROLD D., curate, St. Thomas’ 


Church, Rochester, N. Y., to St. John’s Church, 


Mt. Morris, N. Y., as priest- -in-charge, effective 
May 1. 


BIRNEY, JAMES G., assistant rector, St. Al- 
ban’s Church, Washington, D. C., to St. Luke’s 
Church, Seaford, Del., effective June i 


BROWN, EDWARD TANNER, retired, to 11610 
Country Club Drive, Los Altos, Calif. 


BUCK, HARVEY E., rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, North Grafton, Mass., to St. Paul’s 
Church, Santa Paula, Calif. +» as rector. 


CLIFF, GEORGE H. T., rector, Grace Church, 
Windsor, Conn., to St. Paul’s Church, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, as rector. 


DAVIS, ROY B., rector, All Saints’ Church, 
yep Park, Los Angeles, resigned due to ill 
ealt 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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PLAN NOW 
to see the Island 
via 


GRAY LINE TOURS |i!) 


Write For Folder 


250 Beachwalk 
WAIKIKI, HAWAII 


Waikiki’s most distinctive resort hotel 


COCONUT GROVE 
HOTEL 
Cottage type accommodations 
The cleanliness, convenience, courtesy and comfort” 


enjoyed at the Coconut Grove Hotel are unexcelled 
anywhere in Waikiki. 125 steps from the beach. 


Attractive rates 
Single $6.50 up Double $8.50 up 
Write For Folder 


205 Lewers Road, Waikiki 


COMSTOCK HOTEL 


in the heart of Waikiki 
309 Royal Hawaiian Ave. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


$3.50 to $9 


the HAWAIIANA hotel 
(In the Eye of Waikiki) 
Island designed Island staffed 


For Island comfort, 50 modern Hawaiian 
units, all electric kitchenettes 


Fresh Water Swimming Pool 

From $10.50 per day, double 

Write or wire HAWAIIANA 
260 Beachwalk, Waikiki, Hawaii 


NIUMALU HOTEL 
by the sea at Waikiki 


Hawaiian type hotel with cottage accommoda- 
tions. Many with kitchenettes . . . Salt water 
swimming pool ... Dining Room. . . Hawai- 
ian entertainment nightly. Write for folder. 


Niumalu Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii 


IN HAWAII it’s the 
ROYAL GROVE 


Charming small hotel with kitchenette 
apartments. One block from Waikiki 
Beach, large Hotels and Shops. 


Moderate Rates 
Write for Folder 


ROYAL GROVE HOTEL 
Uluniu Ave., Honolulu 
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BACKSTAGE | TWO things stand 
—— ——— out in my mind as 
this issue goes to press. The first is that 
during Holy Week we were pleased to 
have one of our trus- 
tees, Dean Arnold M. 
Lewis of the Cathe- 
dral in Jacksonville 
visit us in Richmond. 
I was happy, in intro- 
ducing Arnold, to tell 
the staff that this 
magazine had its real 
beginning in the good 
dean’s mind ’way back 
in the ’40’s. It was 
when he was director 
of the Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 
Laymen’s Work that the thought came to 
him of revitalizing The Southern Church- 
man and turning it into a national maga- 
zine to serve the whole Church. Since 
that time many individuals have grasped 
the idea which first occurred to Arnold, 
to the end that thousands of the clergy 
and the laity have given generously of 
their time and effort in helping us estab- 
lish this magazine. So, in a very real 
sense, HCnews does represent an effort 
of the whole Church. 

AND—THE SECOND THING has to 
do with Al Burlingame who, since the 
very beginning of HCnews, has had New 
York City as his news beat. Al was the 
third person to be hired when we began 
putting together a staff, and he has now 
become our first loss to the Church. He 


Dean Lewis 


will begin his preparation for the priest- 
hood next September at Berkley Divin- 
ity School. Between now and then he is 
doing a special job for the Diocese of 
Newark and much studying on the side. 
As I look back over Al’s connection with 
ECnews there are a number of stories 
upon which he worked that stand out as 
really topflight reporting. For instance, 
I recall the time he flew half way across 
the country to Roanridge to do a story on 
the great work the Church is doing in 
training the priesthood for rural par- 
ishes. Then there was 
the Catholic Congress, 
the Anglican Con- 
gress, and the World 
Council of Churches 
as last summer drew 
to a close. In this cur- 
rent issue, Al did the 
article entitled ‘‘Mis- 
sion Field in Our Own 
Backyard.” Another 
consistently good job 
Al did for HCnews 
was in his reporting of the National 
Council’s meetings at Seabury House. To 
those who know Al] Burlingame, word 
that he is entering the priesthood comes 
as no surprise. 


Breen omen le 


PUBLISHER 


Al Burlingame 
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Crnesl Marsha Le 7 Howse 


Eight great plays— 


HAMLET, RICHARD III, OTHELLO, 
JULIUS CAESAR, MACBETH, KING 
LEAR, THE TEMPEST, THE MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE 
are explored in light of the uni- 
versal moral problems they drama- 
tize—showing what Shakespeare, the 
greatest poet and dramatist in the 
English language, can tell us about 
man and his relation to God. 
Ministers, teachers, and students 
—all who read and love Shakespeare 
—will find here a better understand- 
ing of these great plays and the 
moral problem upon which each is 
built. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 


the 


...compares a familiar Bible story 
with an incident in modern living. 
See how closely today’s problems 
relate to those 2000 years ago. The 
Test will stimulate thinking... 
Open new avenues for discussion 
...show why close association with 
the church is a great help to better 
citizenship. 


RUNNING TIME 20 MIN., RENTAL $7. 


Ask for your Quarterly "Church Calen- 
dar of Events’’, It's FREE, at your film 
library, book store or 


Cathedral Films 


: 140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY © BURBANK, CALIF. 
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DURANDO, HAROLD A., rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Roosevelt, N. Y., to Trinity Mission, Lake 
Arrowhead, Long Island, N. Y., as vicar. 


EILERTSEN, EDWIN J., priest-in-charge of 
Emmanuel Church, Alexander, and St. Paul’s 
Church, Glenwood, Minn., to St. Nicholas Church, 
Richfield, Minn., as rector, effective June 12. 


FROST, FRANK ALBERT, chaplain, U. S. 
Army, to Grace Church, Nampa, Idaho, as rector. 


GILMORE, GERALD F., rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y., to St. Paul’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn., as rector. 


HEISTAND, J. T., JR., rector, Trinity Church, 
Tyrone, Pa., and chaplain at Grier School for 
girls there, to St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va., 
as associate rector. 


HUBBS, JAMES D. B., 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


JARDINE, JOSEPH B., rector, Church of the 
Ascension, Lafayette, La., to Christ Church, 
Douglas, Wyom., as rector. 


Christ 


now curate, 


JOSEPH, JAMES J., rector, St. John’s Church, 
Corsicana, Tex., to St. Paul’s Church, San An- 
tonio, Tex., as rector. 


KNICKLE, CHARLES E., vicar, Christ Church, 
Victorville, Calif., to St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Twenty-nine Palms, Calif., as vicar. 


LARKIN, ROBERT H., vicar, St. Anselm’s 
Mission, Garden Grove, to Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Los Angeles, as priest-in-charge. 


MARSHALL, GEORGE B., of St. Martin’s 
Church, Charlotte, N. C., to the staff of St. Paul’s 
Chapel of Trinity Parish, N. Y. 


McDONALD, ISAAC, for many years rector, 
St. Philip’s Church, Richmond, Va., and chap- 
lain, U. S. Army, to St. Edmund’s Parish, Chi- 
eago, Ill., as curate. 


McMAHAN, ALAN G., vicar of Christ Church, 
Florence; St. David’s Church, Ray; St. Peter’s 
Church, Casa Grande, and St. Clement’s Church, 
Hayden, Ariz., to Trinity Church, Oakland, Calif., 
as rector. 


MILLER, ALLEN McGLOHN, rector, St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Indianapolis, Ind., to Christ 
Church, Alexandria, Va., as assistant. 


PINDER, JOSEPH W., rector, St. Stephen’s 
and Wicomico Parishes, Northumberland County, 
Va., to St. John’s Church, Halifax, Va., as rector. 


SCOTT, THOMAS, curate, St. James’-by-the- 
Sea, La Jolla, Calif., resigned. 


SHACKLETT, RICHARD L., JR., of the Dio- 
cese of Kansas to the staff of Trinity Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, as assistant. 


SMITH. RUSSELL A., rector St. Mark’s 
Church, Keansburg, N. J., to Grace Church, 
Pemberton, N. J., as rector. 


SMITH, RUSSELL D., locum tenens, St. Paul’s 
Church, Albany, N. Y., to St. Gabriel’s Church, 
East Berlin, Conn., as priest-in-charge. 


THORWALDSON, ROLAND, curate, St. Au- 
gustine’s Church, Santa Monica, Calif., to All 
ee Church, Highland Park, Los Angeles, as 
rector. 


TROY, FRANK, vicar, Calvary Church, Jerome, 
and Christ Church, Shoshone, Idaho, to St. James’ 
Church, Milton-Freewater, Ore., as rector. 


WALTER, GLEN B., rector, St. Mark’s Church, 
Millsboro, and St. Paul’s Church, Georgetown, 
Del., to Cathedral Church of St. John, Wilming- 
ton, as canon residentiary. 


; WHITNEY, KENNETH, vicar, Trinity Church, 
Gooding, and St. Barnabas’ Chureh, Wendell, 


Idaho, also acting vicar of Christ Church, Sho- 
shone, Idaho, 


WILSON, CLYDE D., rector, St. Paul’s Church, 
Steubenville, Ohio, to Grace Church, Oak Park, 
Ill., as rector, 
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Console of the 
Casavant big organ 
built for the 
Broadway Baptist 
Church in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
This unit has 78 
Voices, 90 ranks, 
98 stops and 5585 
pipes. 


A CASAVANT 


If you were to get an organ for your 
church... 


e because of its precise and subtle 
mechanism 


e because of the perfect equilib- 
rium of its harmonious sounds 


e because of its rich quality of 
timbre .. . 


For these are reasons why the name 
Casavant has become synonymous to 
great organ music. 


Fine Church Furniture 


FRERES, LIMITEE 
Que. 


Organ makers for over a century 


St. Hyacinthe Canada 


CUTHBERTSON 
Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT RITS 


give you finest quality 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 50% 


If you have in your church women who like 
to sew, these new CUT-OUT KITS for chasu- 
bles, superfrontals, markers, stoles, albs, 
etc., can fill your vestment needs at almost 
half the price of custom-tailored vestments 
—yet give you the quality materials and 
beauty for which Cuthbertson ecclesiasti- 
cal vestments are distinguished. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow in- 
structions included. Send today for your 
FREE copy of illustrated, descriptive cata- 
log, complete with order forms. 


Se 
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J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. §*-! 1] 
2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
fess send me your FREE Catalog of Cut-Out 

its. 


Name of Your ChurcRincteececeerecteeeeeen eet 
Your Name... 
Your Address.. 
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The Trumpets Are Sounding 


Today as I write, the world’s press is big with the 
news of the resignation of Sir Winston Churchill. 
Everywhere the trumpets are sounding—in a meta- 
phorical sense, of course. For the moment they are 
being sounded on this side of the great divide, but in 
the nature of the case they will be sounded on the 
other side before any great number of years have 
elapsed. Nevertheless, we venture to hope that the 
interval will be a considerable one, and that Sir Win- 
ston will have a season during which, emerging occa- 
sionally from his retirement, he will be able to give 
the world the benefit of his great wisdom and expe- 
rience. 

By almost common consent, Sir Winston has been 
the most important single figure in the great histor- 
ical drama which took place during the middle of 
this Twentieth century. Not only his great services 
and his massive achievements, but also his vivid and 
spontaneous personality has endeared him to man- 
kind. Like any politician in a democratic community, 
he has many political rivals and critics, but it is prob- 
ably true to say that he has no personal enemies. His 
broad humor and biting wit and his way of visibly 
enjoying his life with immense gusto and apprecia- 
tion have particularly endeared him to the British 
people—who are always and traditionally suspicious 
of politicians who lack the gift of humor, but the same 
qualities are also greatly admired and relished by 
men and women in other parts of the world. 


In attempting a specifically Christian estimate 
and evaluation of Churchill, we may perhaps 
begin with his obvious, almost childlike delight in 
the very fact of existence and all the varied ex- 
citements and satisfactions that go with it. Some 
may raise the question whether it is really com- 
patible with Christianity to enjoy life in this 
fallen world with such immense gusto. 


There has always been an impish Churchill who 
somehow reminds us of Rabelais and Falstaff. Now 
Rabelais and Falstaff could hardly be described as 
Christian saints, yet there have always been Chris- 
tians who have a very soft spot in their hearts for 
such men as these, and I must confess that I have a 
soft spot for them myself. To Christians of a more 
puritanical tradition, so vigorous an enjoyment of life 
in a fallen world is regarded as somehow blameworthy. 

But the puritan movement in Christianity has al- 
ways been a minority movement, and though a minor- 
ity may rightly claim the right to speak for itself, it 
must not usurp the right to speak for the whole 
Church. Christianity as we find it in the lives of the 
great majority of Christians over the last two thou- 
sand years has been non-puritanical. The fallen world 
remains God’s world, so that life, even in a fallen 
world, is a glorious as well as a tragic thing, and 
there is something blasphemous about any willful 
refusal to enjoy it. I for one would not, in the name 
of Christ, grudge Churchill his love of life or criticize 
the obvious relish with which he participates in it. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. 


V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Churchill the Prophet 


If we read the speeches of Churchill we soon find 
that there are two Churchills. The one is a great 
party leader, overwhelming his opponents with furi- 
ous invective, biting wit and scathing satire. All poli- 
ticians do this kind of thing, but few have done it so 
well, and few have been so quick to forgive and forget 
once the fierce political battle is over. 


But there has always been another strain in the 
speeches of Churchill, moments when the mantle 


of the prophet seems to fall upon him, and he 
becomes the great and insightful interpreter of 
the courses of history, almost reminding us of 
Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. 


It is at such times that this not very theologically 
minded man is closest to the spirit of the Bible and 
the Christian tradition. He sees and experiences his- 
tory as an epic drama in which men are confronted 
with and related to not only each other but also the 
judgment, the providence, and the mercy of Almighty 
God. Again and again the spectacle of the drama of 
history awes him into a kind of biblical piety. The 
very last of his great speeches, shortly before his 
resignation, will serve to illustrate this deeply re- 
ligious element in his political intuitions. 


Speaking of the hydrogen bomb and the men- 
aces with which it confronts us, he turned aside 
from the complex politics and diplomacy of the 
bomb to remark to a hushed House of Commons: 
“T look at youth in all its activities ... and I won- 
der what would lie before them if God wearied 
of mankind.” 


Throughout all these last great crowning years of 
his career he has always had this sense of the other 
dimension. History is never simply a question of 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan; P, provincial; N, national) 


DATE 


Sun. 
May 1 


May 1-2 


LOCATION 


Everywhere 


EVENT 


Young Churchmen’s Sunday 


Richmond, Ind. 


Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


(D) Annual Convention. St. 
Paul’s Church. (hiss 
(D) Annual Convention. St. 
Mark’s Church, 


May 1-8 Everywhere National Family Week. Theme: 
a tad “Open Your Home to God.” 
Mon. College Park, Md. (D) Annual Convention. St. 
May 2 Andrew’s Church. 
May 2-3 Berlin, Md. (D) Annual Convention. St. 
Paul’s Church. 
Tues. St. Louis, Mo. (D) Annual convention. Christ 
May 3 Church Cathedral. 
May 3-4 Henderson, Ky. (D) Annual Convention, St. 
Paul’s Church, 
Moline, Ill. (D) Annual convention. Christ 
Church. 
Chicago (D) Annual Convention, St. 
James’ Church. 
Shreveport, La (D) Annual meeting, Woman’s 
Aux. St. Paul’s Church. 
May 3-5 Greenville, S. C. (D) Annual convention, Christ 
Church. 
Rawlins, Wyoming (D) Annual Convention, St. 
Thomas’ Church. 
Wed. Boston, Mass. (D) Annual convention. 
May 4 5 wa Fr 
= Nebraska City, Neb. (D) Annua onvention, St. 
eesti Mary’s Church. 
Fri. Everywhere May Fellowship Day. 
May 6 jee ee ee 
Bethlehem, Pa. (D) Annual convention, Trinity 
Church. 
Waco, Texas (D) Election of suffragan bishop. 
St. Paul’s Church. 
May 6-7 Elmira, N. Y. (D) Annual convention, Grace 
Church. 
May 6-8 Bernardsville, N. J. (D) Parish Life conference. St. 
Martin’s Retreat House. 
Cincinnati, O. (D) Parish Life conference. 
Proctor House. 
Racine, Wis. (D) Parish Life conference. 
De Koven Foundation. 
Sat. Lancaster, N. H. (D) Annual Convention, St. 
May 7 Paul’s Church. 
May 9-10 | Carthage, Mo. (D) Annual convention. Grace 
Church. 
May 9-11 | Lake Placid, N. Y. (D) Annual convention. Lake 
vp ; Placid Club. 
May 9-12 | San Francisco (N) Conference of Chinese pas- 
tors and laymen, NCC. 
Tues. New York (D) Annual convention. Synod 
May 10 Hall, 
Newark, N. J. (D) Annual convention. Trinity 
Cathedral. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. (D) Annual Convention. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 
Hampton, Va. (D) Annual Convention, St. 
John’s Church, 
Pittsburgh (D) Annual convention. Trinity 
Cathedral. 
Augusta, Ga. (D) Annual Convention. St. 
Alban’s Church. 
Sheboygan, Wis. (D) Annual convention and 
Woman’s Aux, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. 
May 10-11] Charleston, W. Va. (D) Annual Convention. St. 
John’s Church. 
Charlotte, N. C. (D) Annual convention. Christ 
Church. 
Columbus, O. (D) Annual convention. St. 
Paul’s Church, 
Lexington, Ky. (D) Annual convention, Church 
of the Good Shepherd. 
Middletown, Del. (D) Annual convention. St. 
Anne’s Church. 
Des Moines (D) Annual Convention, St. 
Panl’s Church, 
May 10-12} Great Falls, Mont. (D) Annual convention, Church 


Wed. 
May 11-12 
May 11-13 


of the Incarnation. 


Biltmore, N. C, 


(D) Annual convention. All 
Souls’ Church, 


Greenwich, Conn, 


(N) Annual conference, Episco- 
pal Service for Youth, Seabury 
House. 


Thurs. Rochester, N. Y. (D) A lie = : 
May 12 hee convention. Christ 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. VY. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


what men will do to each other. It is always and 
primarily a question of what God will do with men. 
Thus it is that he sees clearly that if the hydrogen 
bomb should fall and the evil things which we most 
anxiously apprehend should come upon us, they will 
come not merely as a result of human folly and mis- 
management, but also as a judgment of God striking 
across the world. 

Many statesmen are given to introducing the name 
of God in order to heighten the rhetorical done of 
their speeches and perorations. Churchill mentions 
God only rarely and always, one feels, with a sense 
of compulsion, because he must, because that is the 
way in which in his deepest and most insightful 
moments he sees and experiences human history. 


Churchill and Democracy 

Churchill represents the experience and traditional 
wisdom of a country which achieved its democracy 
without violently overthrowing an earlier aristocratic 
stage of society and building up democracy on the 
ruins. The British people achieved their democracy 
not by abolishing privilege, but by extending and 
disseminating privilege further and further down the 
social scale until at last even the humblest class in 
society was at the same time a privileged class. 


This makes it possible for Churchill to look at 
democracy in quite a different way from that 
which is customary elsewhere. Democracy is not 
for him the triumph of the “common man” or the 
“little people” over the uncommon man and the 
big people. 


For Churchill, even in the age of democracy history 
is still ‘the sport of kings’. For him democracy means 
that all men have now become kings. Democracy does 
not mean that the ‘little people’ have prevailed; it 
really means that there are no “little people.” 

For Churchill to live in history is continually to be 
summoned to greatness. Ordinary people only appear 
to be “little people’ or ‘common men’ insofar as they 
hug their own lives and immerse themselves in their 
own affairs. To be drawn by the forces of history out 
of our own lives on to the great stage of world affairs 
is, for Churchill, to discover the true greatness and 
grandeur of being human. To be drawn out of the 
privacy of our own lives onto the stage of world 
history is to be drawn by God up to the level of 
greatness, the greatness and grandeur of being called 
the children of God. 

All this is plain Christianity. To describe the 
children of God as ‘little people’ or ‘common people’ 
is clearly blasphemous. Nevertheless the blasphemy 
is a prevalent one, and a narrow and exclusive aristoc- 
racy and a blind democracy which knows not of what 
spirit it is are both equally guilty of it. 


True democracy means that man is fitted by God 


to play his part in an epic drama. Because man is a. 


sinner, the drama will have its tragic moments and 
aspects; but because man is also a child of God, of 
the God who still reigns has redeemed him, we may 
yet hope that the drama as a whole will have a glori- 
ous consummation. 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


ACU Puzzle Contest Debate Seen 
Provoking Church-Wide Interest 


Statements made to ECnews by 
both sides in the debate over the Na- 
tional Puzzle Contest sponsored by 
the American Church Union indicate 
wide-spread interest, with opposing 
factions each citing ‘‘backing’” for 
their contentions in letters received 
from many parts of the nation. 

Up to press time of this magazine, 
the Contest was still in motion, and 
for a look into the background of the 
dispute on the A.C.U. fund-raising 
project here’s what happened: 

The debate arose when an A.C.U. 
Council member, the Rev. Charles H. 
Graf (rector of St. John’s in the Vil- 
lage, New York) resigned as a Coun- 
cil member, charging that the contest 
was “barely legal” and “scandalous.” 

On the other side was the Rev. 
Canon Albert J. duBois, A.C.U. exec- 
utive director and assistant at St. 
Ann’s, Brooklyn, who countered with: 
“A careful study was made of all the 


Father Graf: ‘Scandalous’ 
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aspects of the plan from the stand- 
point of ethics and moral theology 
before any vote was taken.” 

Father Graf, only member of the 
Council so far to voice public opposi- 
tion, claims that on the basis of fig- 
ures supplied the board of the inde- 
pendent Episcopal Anglo-Catholic 
organization “four out of five dollars 
‘contributed’ in the contest must go 
towards expenses if the A.C.U. is to 
profit $100,000.” 

“Tt is evident,” he informed his 
congregation, “that 80% of the ‘con- 
tributions’ will go to Mr. Keith Sut- 
ton, to his advertising agency — 
S. Duane Lyon, Inc.,— to advertising 
media, office help, printing, mailing, 
etc. Mr. Sutton, in a reply to statistics 
I used, said they were ‘inaccurate’. If 
Mr. Sutton (conductor of the project 
under the corporate title National 
Puzzle Contest) will provide better 
figures, or tell us what percentage of 
the amount raised will be used for 
expenses, which so far as I know, he 
has not made public, some anxieties 
will be relieved. I submit that he 
gravely doubts such ‘contributions’ 
would be income-tax deductible—and 
are in any case gimmick-giving, de- 
structive of the true nature of sacrifi- 
cial contributions. If the contest is a 
failure, if less than $315,000 is 
grossed, then the A.C.U. will receive 
not one cent. How, in conscience, can 
a Church organization take such a 
gamble with its reputation, and con- 
tributors’ money ?” 

(Father Graf had assailed entrance 
conditions of the contest: If a con- 
testant contributes $6, the first prize 
for his group would be $6,000; if he 
contributes $12, the first pirze would 
be $14,000; with $18, he may compete 
in both groups, with an opportunity 
to take both first prizes totalling 
$20,000). 


“Much has been said in this diffi- 
culty about ethics and morality,” Fa- 
ther Graf wrote HCnews. “I don’t 
think we can decide the ethics or the 
morality of a question without know- 
ing the facts. For example, betting on 
the horses may be perfectly legal, and 
should off-track betting be allowed in 
New York, it will be legal (perhaps 
even moral) to place bets with the 
corner grocer. But this does not mean 
that it would be morally or ethically 
proper for the A.C.U. to ‘make book’ 
in its Madison Avenue office. Many a 
sin is legal. 

Unanimous Reaction 

“Ultimately, the decision of the 
whole Church becomes its mores, its 
ethics. The attitude of the Church 
Press (HCnews, the Living Church 
and Forth magazines refused contest 
advertising), the innumerable tele- 
phone calls I have received, the vol- 
ume of correspondence carried to my 
door, the unanimous reaction of my 
congregation—these I think express 
the moral principle of our people. I 
have received letters from all over the 
country, mostly Churchmen not affili- 
ated with the A.C.U., civic leaders 
and others, thanking me for the stand 
I have taken. I can only conclude that 


Canon duBois: ‘Legitimate’ 
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the conscience of the Church has been 
stirred, and... that the protests will 
go on.’ 

Canon duBois, citing that the 
A.C.U. Council is a “fairly represent- 
ative group of sixty leaders from all 
over the country” informed HCnews: 

“The Council felt and still feels 
that the plan is legitimate and ethi- 
cal. Father Graf was given ample 
time and opportunity to present his 
objections at both the Council meet- 
ing and at a later meeting of the 
Special Committee of the A.C.U. The 
latter heard him fully with reference 
to his objections but were unanimous 
in their feeling that his arguments 
were not of such a nature as to call 


for the breaking of a contract or the; 


cessation of the contest which had 
already begun. 

“There might be differences of 
opinion,’ Canon duBois continued, 
“with reference to an activity of this 
nature and it might not be without 
benefit for Churchmen to really come 
to grips with problems of right or 
wrong in terms of recreation—which 
is a basic question of moral theology 
involved in the whole matter... It is 
worth noting that the number of let- 
ters received at the A.C.U. office in 
support of opposition to the plan to 
date have been negligible, and gen- 
erally express a “feeling” rather than 
present an argument against the ac- 
tivity on any valid grounds.” 
‘Serious Errors of Fact’ 

Referring to newspaper and 
Church magazine stories, Canon du- 
Bois told ECnews: “There are seri- 
ous errors of fact in the reporting of 
financial arrangements between the 
A.C.U. and the director of the Na- 
tional Puzzle contest in terms of 
our contract. The director is not 
being paid a fee of $50,000 for his 
work, plus a percentage of the profits, 
as alleged. There is nothing in the 
contract which assures the director 
of one penny over and above the 10% 
of the net profit of the Contest, which 
it should be noted is less than the 
percentage generally paid to fund- 
raising organizations or directors. 

“Father Graf’s estimates,” he con- 
tinued, “of the total amount needed 
to net the American Church Union a 
profit from the endeavor is completely 
without foundation. The implication 
is that the major part of the receipts 
are being spent for advertising and 
expenses. A special Committee of the 
American Church Union controls all 
expenses and there is no plan for the 
exorbitant expenditures which. Fa- 
ther Graf claims. It is, of course, im- 
possible at the beginning of a contest 
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of this type to estimate response and 
total cost, but at no time will ex- 
penses be out of proportion in the 
conduct of this contest. 

“Father Graf_is alleged to have 
stated that the A.C.U. Contest is of 
the type known as a ‘come-on’ con- 
test. This is not true. The National 
Better Business Bureau is quoted 
(Canon duBois referred to a N. Y. 
newspaper story), with the implica- 
tion that it does not favor our type 
of contest and that it falls into the 
group of ‘come-on’ contests of which 
they do not approve. As in any other 
type of activity, there are good and 
bad contests. The A.C.U. Council was 
satisfied as to the honesty of our 
particular Contest and that it did not 
tall into the classification hinted at 
in the opposition. 

Right of Magazines 

“As a matter of fact,” he contin- 
ued, “the A.C.U. has on file a letter 
from the National Better Business 
Bureau stating that it would recog- 
nize Puzzle Contests as ‘perfectly 
legitimate’ under certain conditions 
—all of which we believe we have 
met. 

“Father Graf made an issue out of 
the fact that three Episcopal Church 
periodicals were unwilling to carry 
advertising for our Contest. It is, of 
course, the right of magazines to 
refuse advertising at any time. It 
should be said in fairness to the 
A.C.U. and its Council that the rea- 
sons given by each of the three peri- 
odicals for their refusal do not bear 
up under examination, are based on 
opinions, and are not, in fact, true.” 

To this,- Father Graf wrote HC- 
news: “The National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau considers the earlier 
Sutton Contests of the ‘come-on’ type. 
Their letter to Canon duBois is an 
argument against the A.C.U. endorse- 
ment, not in favor of it. The A.C.U. 
has not met the conditions set by the 
N.B.B.B. because the Council and/or 
Canon duBois have consistently re- 
fused to divulge the details of the 
contractual arrangement.” 

Father Graf pointed out to HC- 
news that advertising for the A.C.U. 
Contest. was appearing or to appear 
in the following magazines, as listed 
by Advertising Age, issue dated 
April 4: Secret Romance group, My 
Romance group, Timely Woman’s 
group, Marvel Comic group, Confi- 
dential and Dell Men’s group. 

“Would you give them to minors, 
your family, communicants of the 
Church, allow your name to be con- 
nected with them?”’, Father Graf 
queried. 


Forty-Part Harmony 
e Cover Story 

The ‘Saints and Singers’, as the 
boys of St. Thomas’ Choir School in 
New York City are called, have a 
reputation that extends far beyond 
the bounds of St. Thomas’ parish and 
their new, $500,000 ‘home’ on West 


55th Street—a modern, four-story — 


tile and brick building two blocks 
from the church. 

During the 1954-55 winter season, 
the boys appeared in concerts in sey- 
eral New Jersey cities, in the Wads- 
worth Athenaeum, Hartford, Conn., 
and in Carnegie Hall. On Easter Day 


they appeared on CBS’ Omnibus tele- 


vision show. 
Except for school and summer va- 
cations, they sing at one service a 


day throughout the year and two a \ 


day on Sundays and during Lent. 

Under the tutelage of Henry B. 
Roney, Jr., headmaster ; William Self, 
newly-appointed organist and choir- 
master, and a faculty ranking high in 
academic background and training, 
the school’s 40 boys pursue a rounded 
education. To the traditional three 
R’s is added a fourth R for Religion 
and an M and V for Music and Voice. 

A well-equipped gymnasium and 
the proximity of Central Park’s many 
playgrounds provide athletic balance. 

Run on a boarding school basis for 
boys in Grades 5-8, covering an age 
range of 9-13 years, St. Thomas’ pre- 
sents a unique educational opportu- 
nity at a fairly low cost—$400 for 
1955-56. A general endowment of 
$825,000 provides for the greater 
portion of expenses. 

Massed in a group in school jackets 
and Eton collars (see COVER), the 
‘Saints and Singers’ seem, indeed, to 
live up to their names, but as with 
most normal boys, the “g’’ is more 
often than not on the small and silent 
side. When it is audible, however, it 
is always in tune. 


Churchman Honored 
Retired Presiding Bishop Henry 
St. George Tucker is the subject of a 
feature story and cover picture in 
the April issue of The Virginia Rec- 


ord, a monthly periodical published | 


in Richmond. Author of the story is 


Virginius Dabney, editor of the Rich- | 
mond Times-Dispatch and Fellow of | 


Sigma Delta Chi, national journalism 


fraternity. Interested readers may 1) 
obtain copies by writing the maga- | 


zine (P. O. Drawer 2-Y, Richmond). 


It has been announced that Clifford | 


Dowdey, nationally-known author, 
has become associated with the mane 
azine as editor. 
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Ministry of Mortar 


Two Episcopal Churches 
Win Architectural Awards 


A Durham, N. H., church and a 
San Antonio, Tex., parish were 
among top winners of awards made 
by the Joint Conference on Church 
Architecture of the National Council 
of Churches and the Church Archi- 
tecture Guild. 

First prize in the “small church” 
category went to St. George’s Church, 
Durham, while St. Luke’s, San An- 
tonio, received Honorable Mention, 
one of the highest honors awarded 
churches seating over 300 persons as 
no prizes were given in the “large 
church” category. 

St. George’s, a small mission 
church, owes its existence largely to 
the United Thank Offering (of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary) and its building 
to architect John A. Carter of 
Nashua, N. H. His design of the 
building is the result of a firm belief 
that “‘architecture for today ... must 
be related to the past but not a part 
OyeW ah ened 

The New Hampshire mission was 
also honored when its stained glass 
window designer, Robert Sowers of 
New York City, received a silver 
medal award in design and crafts- 
manship by the Architectural League 
of New York. 

It was architect Henry Steinbomer 
of San Antonio, who built St. Luke’s, 
San Antonio, a contemporary study 


‘ 
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SHOWN IN PROGRESSIVE STAGES is the laying of 
a cornerstone for Trinity Church in the Detroit suburb of 
St. Clair Shores. In succession, a Bible is placed in a recep- 
tacle to go in the cornerstone with (I. to r.) the Rev. Eric 


in Gothic architecture. Featuring a 
nave with a 600-700 seating capacity, 
a free-standing altar and a choir 
transcript, the new church plant was 
dedicated last Fall in connection with 
the parish’s 10th anniversary. 

Under the leadership of its rector, 
the Rev. Joseph L. Brown, St. Luke’s 
has seen its membership double with- 
in the last five years. Its 1955 operat- 
ing budget is double that of 1954. 

The joint architecture conference 


Fr. Minnick and cornerstone 


W hiting, rector, and Tom Lewis, senior warden, partici pat- 
ing. Suffragan Bishop Archie Crowley deposits receptacle 
and adds blessing after spreading mortar. Congregation 
worshipped 35 years in converted schoolhouse. 


was held in Cincinnati where it was 
announced that it was the first time 
in the history of the Guild that none 
of the winners represented the Gothic 
or Colonial tradition. 


Foundation Symbols 


A 20-minute ceremony marked the 
cornerstone-laying at the new parish 
house of Trinity Church, Portsmouth, 
Va, where the Rev. Chauncey F. Min- 
nick is rector. 

Placed in the cornerstone was a 
copper box containing traditional 
foundation symbols—the cross, the 
Bible, the Book of Common Prayer 
and the Record of Founders, includ- 
ing those who have contributed or 
pledged funds for the building. 

According to the ceremonial rite, 
officers of the parish—senior warden 
Robert M. Reed, junior warden Reese 
L. Wickers, treasurer John R. Hill 
and registrar Robert.W. Cunning- 
ham—placed the foundation symbols 
in the box. 

Other articles placed in the corner- 
stone included four Church publica- 
tions — Episcopal Churchnews; the 
Jamestown Churchman, diocesan pa- 
per; Trinity’s Triangle, and Forth, 
published by National Council. Also 
the key to the old parish house; pic- 
tures of the church and new parish 
house; calendars; a Church service 
cross, and a medal of the Order of St. 
Vincent for Acolytes. 


New York Alumni Dinner 


Honors Sewanee Teacher 
High tributes to a beloved educator 
and churchman, who was guest of 
honor, brought cheers from members 
and guests at the annual dinner of 
Sewanee alumni in New York. 


Honored guest was Dr. George M.. 


Baker, for 40 years a teacher at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., and for 32 of those years dean 
of the university’s College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Praising Dr. Baker’s championship 
of both Christian and American 
ideals—and doing a little champion- 
ing themselves—were Missouri Con- 
gressman Richard W. Bolling, ves- 
tryman at Christ Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Rev. Dr. J. V. 
Langmead Casserley, theologian, au- 
thor and General Theological Semin- 
ary teacher. 

“He represented at Sewanee,” said 
Congressman Bolling, referring to 
the honored dean emeritus, “some- 
thing that we need most: a really 
strong essential dedication to that 
belief in the individual that is the 
essence of our religion and of our 
democracy—a feeling, a thought, a 
eonviction, a faith which in the last 
year or two has in this country been 
degraded, a conviction that the indi- 
vidual himself is important, that by 
his very existence he is essential...” 

Dr. Casserley, citing Dr. Baker 
as representing “the spirit of gen- 
uine humanism that is Christian,” 
asserted that “the word ‘human’ is a 
good word.” 

The word is particularly important 
in our stage of civilization, he held, 
in view of present-day distrust of 
learning and recent attacks on ‘“‘the 
genuine human.” 

“The defense of the rational and 
humane is one of the most important 
jobs in our hands.” 

Job of Human Relations 

Others who paid tribute to Dr. 
Baker were: 

The present dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Sewanee, Dr. 
Charles T. Harrison. (“The job of 
dean is a job of simple human rela- 
tions, Dean Baker had less sense of 
juggling than anyone I know.’’) 

Dr. William Greet, professor at 
Barnard College, who called the guest 
of honor “Mr. Sewanee, 1914-55,” and 
said “‘none have known better what 
education is all about.” 

Congressman Armistead I. Selden, 
Jr., of Alabama; Dr. Arthur BE. 
Palmer, Jr., representing Yale Uni- 
versity, Dr. Baker’s alma mater: the 
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Alumnus Baker 


Rev. John McG. Krumm, chaplain at 
Columbia University, who presented 
Dr. Baker and Dean Harrison with 
Columbia Bicentennial medals. 

Dr. Baker received two silver 
chalices for himself and Mrs. Baker, 
which were presented by John Woods, 
II, son of the university regent. He 
also received congratulatory mes- 
sages from Presiding Bishop Sher- 
rill, other bishops and friends. 

Also present at the speakers’ table 
were retired Gen. Willis D. Critten- 
berger, the senior Mr. Woods, and 
the Rev. Roelif Brooks, retired rector 
of St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
City. 


Hood Presents Citations 


The chancellor of the Diocese of 
Maryland was one of ten men and 
women of four denominations hon- 
ored by Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
for the “power for good” they exert 
in their respective communities. 

Carlyle Barton, Baltimore lawyer, 
is a member of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, where he once served on the 
vestry. He is also a former vestry- 
man of Christ Church, Baltimore. 

His citation, presented by Presi- 
dent Andrew G. Truxal, said in part: 

“... You are recognized as an out- 
standing layman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and your services 
as President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of The Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, indicate your interest in edu- 
cation and in healing. These great 
distinctions, however, are merely by- 
products of your love for the Church, 
so that, as your rector says: ‘When 
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Carlyle Barton is not in church on 
Sunday, his pastor knows he is either 
sick or out of town.’ For such a 
tribute, Hood is honoring herself in 
honoring you.” 

The presentation ceremonies were 
part of the weekend celebration mark- 
ing the dedication of Coffman Chapel 
(where the awards were made), just 
completed at a cost of more than 
$400,000. 


Expansion in Texas 


Under way in the Diocese of Texas 
is its $2,225,000 building fund cam- 
paign to provide large-scale expan- 
sion of church educational facilities, 
and the latest development is an- 
nouncement of plans for the religious 
centers which will be set up on 10 


college campuses with part of the | 


funds. 

Campaign chairman William G. 
Farrington said each of these centers 
will function as a parish and will also 
offer recreational, dining and study 
facilities for faculty, students and 
parishioners. 

They are to be built at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the University of 
Houston, Texas A & M, Lamar State 
College of Technology, Prairie View 
College, Texas Southern University, 
Baylor University, Sam Houston 
State College and the University of 
Texas Medical Center at Galveston. 

The chaplain, rector and student 
workers in each of these centers will 
also assist students through counsel- 
ing. And they will be encouraged to 
become active Christians through 
service in special schools for the 
handicapped, at hospitals and at mis- 
sions. 

“When our children go away to col- 
lege,” the campaign chairman said, 
“we want to be sure the word of 
Christ will accompany and guide 


them. We want to be certain their | 


religious growth will keep pace with 
their academic training...” 


Farrington is a member of the : 
board of trustees, the advisory com- » 
mittee and chairman of the building » 


committee of the Seminary of the 


Southwest, Austin; a member of the ||) 


board of St. Luke’s Hospital, and a 


Church, Houston. 


His top assistants in the campaign |]) 


work include R. O. Beach and S. M. 


laymen, and Mrs. Davis Faulkner. 
Both Bishops Clinton S. Quin, dio- 


cesan, and John E. Hines, coadjutor, ,}} 
have described the fund drive as an }]} 
“absolute necessity” as a result of |]) 


a 66 per cent increase in the num- 
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vestryman at St. John the Divine : 


McAshan, Jr., both active Houston } 
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ber of communicants in the diocese 


within the past 10 years. 

“If we are to continue to grow and 
exert a strong moral influence over 
the state, we must build now for 
our educational needs,” Bishop Quin 
said. “If the world we are building 
is to last, it must be built on the 
foundations of our religion. And edu- 
cation is one of the best means of 
doing this.” 

Aside from the 10 religious cen- 
ters on college campuses, chief needs 
to be met through the campaign are 
expansion of the seminary in Austin; 
construction of a gymnasium, fine 
arts building and administration 
building at St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
School near Austin, and improve- 
ments at Camp Allen, the diocesan 
camp on Trinity Bay. 


Spokane Prep School 


Spokane, Wash., is the site of a 
new Episcopal college. preparatory 
school which will open this Septem- 
ber under the headmastership of the 
Rev. H. Douglas Smith, a canon of 
St. John’s Cathedral there. 

St. George’s College Preparatory 
School is being incorporated as a 
non-profit institution and is the out- 
growth of the efforts of a group of 
Spokane citizens acting independent- 
ly of the church. 

One of the primary purposes in its 
establishment, he said, is “to provide 
an opportunity for students who wish 
to prepare themselves exclusively for 
entrance to a university. This is in 
effect the placing of a quality product 
in education on the local market. To 
this end, therefore, admission will be 
on a selective basis ... of an objec- 
tive test, together with past achieve- 
ment and the recommendation of for- 
mer teachers.” 

The school will open in September 
with one grade—the first year of 
high school, with the number of 
classes being increased each year 
until grades seven through 12 are 
being taught. 

Canon Smith came to Spokane from 
the faculty of St. Paul’s School for 
Boys in Concord, N. H. He has also 
taught at schools in New York and 
Canada and served in the Royal Ca- 


~nadian Air Force as a chaplain. 


He announced his associate would 
be Alexander H. Lehmann, Jr., now 
of St. Paul’s faculty. Faculty mem- 
bers also include a recent graduate of 
Cambridge University in England 
and two former members of the 
teaching staff of Spokane high 
schools. 
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Return to Alma Mater 


A Columbia, 8S. C., rector is the 
newly-elected dean of Sewanee’s 
School of Theology of the University 
of the South. 

The Rev. George M. Alexander, 
rector of Trinity Church, Columbia, 
will assume his duties in September, 
1956, after completing a year of 
graduate study in New York. At that 
time, Mr. Alexander will succeed 
the Rt. Rev. Edmund P. Dandridge, 
retired Bishop of Tennessee, who 
became acting dean in 1953 following 
his retirement. 

In announcing Mr. Alexander’s ac- 
ceptance of the post, Vice-Chancellor 
Edward McCrady said, “In all of 
Sewanee’s history, I believe, no pre- 
vious dean has had so extended and 
varied and close an association with 


Dean-elect Alexander 


Sewanee before assuming that office. 
My own high admiration and affec- 
tion for him make me deeply thank- 
ful for the prospect of working to- 
gether with him in his new role in 
the future.” 

Mr. Alexander is an alumnus of 
the university, the School of The- 
ology and the Graduate School and 
for the past six years has been a 
member of the board of regents. 

Following his ordination to the 
priesthood, he served churches in 
Florida, his native state, and was 
rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
Gainesville, for four years when he 
went to Trinity Church. He cur- 
rently represents the Fourth Prov- 
ince on National Council and is a 


member of the Division of College 
Work. 


Scholarship Sponsored 


The vestry of All-Saints-by-the- 
Sea, Santa Barbara, Calif., has set 
up a fund of $1,200 a year for an 
annual scholarship to a theological 
student. 

While the scholarship is not re- 
stricted to a parishioner, according to 
the Rev. George J. Hall, rector, it is 
restricted to a candidate of the Dio- 
cese of Los Angeles. 

“We feel that the education of 
young men for the ministry is the 
best contribution any parish can 
make,” he said. “This scholarship 
gives us the ability to say to prom- 
inent young men in college: ‘We will 
give you a full scholarship to go to 
the seminary’... Laboratories, busi- 
nesses, industry—all give such grad- 
uate scholarships as this, and we feel 
it is high time the Church did the 
same thing.” 

Aside from the scholarship, the 
parish includes in its regular budget 
$2,000 a year for the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific in Berkeley. 


Retired VTS Dean Dies 


The Rev. Stanley Brown-Serman, 
former dean of Virginia Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, died recently 
at his home in Islip, N. Y., follow- 
ing a long illness. 

Dr. Brown-Serman became profes- 
sor of New Testament Language and 
Literature at the seminary in 1932 
and held this post until his retire- 
ment in 1952. During his last two 
years at VTS he was dean. 

Following his retirement, he be- 
came special representative for the 
Overseas Department of National 
Council to the Theological Seminary 
at Porto Alegre, Brazil, for a brief 
period. When he returned to this 
country, he continued his study in 
the field of liturgics and was for a 
while lecturer in liturgics at General 
Theological Seminary, N. Y. C. 

A native of Scarborough, York- 
shire, England, Dr. Brown-Serman 
moved during his youth to America. 
He later received degrees from Co- 
lumbia University and GTS. At one 
time he was resident at Keble Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he participated 
in the famous seminar on the ‘Synop- 
tic Problem’ under the leadership of 
William Sanday. 

He is survived by two daughters. 
—Marian, wife of the Rev. Stephen 
C. Walke of Raleigh, N. C., and Eliza- 
beth, wife of Dr. Colin MacRae of 
Alexandria, Va. 
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Pittsburgh Twin Brothers 


Follow Twin Vocations 


The Diocese of Pittsburgh boasts 
one of the few ministerial twins in 
the United States: The Rev. H. Earle 
Daugherty, rector of All Saints 
Church, Rosedale, and the Rev. 
Howard D. Daugherty, Jr., on the 
staff of Bishop Austin Pardue. 

The 30-year-old brothers decided 
to enter the ministry while in col- 
lege, but independently of each other, 
Religious News Service reports. They 
have the same tastes in many re- 
spects, like the same subjects and 
the same books. Both are bachelors. 

They are both graduates of the 
University of Pittsburgh and of Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill., though in. different 
years. 

In World War II, Earle was a bom- 
bardier on a B-29 out of Guam. His 
targets were Japanese war plants. 

During the war, Howard was a 
metallurgical inspector at the Irvin 
Works, U. S. Steel Corporation near 
Clairton, Pa. 

Earle was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1951 by Bishop Pardue. His 
brother was ordained last December 
by Suffragan Bishop William S. 
Thomas, Jr. 

Howard’s duties at Trinity Cathe- 
dral, diocesan headquarters, include 
public relations and serving as pastor 
of the newest diocesan mission at the 
Greater Pittsburgh airport. 


‘Commercials’ Banned 


The Rev. W. Hamilton Aulenbach 
has informed his congregation that 
there will be no further ‘commercials’ 
at Sunday services. 

The rector of Christ Church and 
St. Michael’s, Germantown (Phila- 
delphia), Pa., declared that “too many 
services of devotion are ruined by a 
series of announcements—‘commer- 
cials’ which have absolutely no bear- 
ing on worship. These ‘commercials’ 
detract from the ‘beauty of holiness’ 
and add nothing to the program of 
the Church.” 

He called chancel announcements a 
temptation to far too many clergy- 
men “to make two and sometimes 
three additional sermons.” 

Fr. Aulenbach stated that any- 
thing from the quarterly bake sale 
to the annual bazaar and card par- 
‘ties are likely to consume more time 
‘than the Scripture lessons and are 
given much more emphasis. 

“Often,” he said, “some well sung 
solo with a highly spiritual theme is 
stupidly followed by the announce- 
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ment of the Friday evening youth 
dance. Just before the Offertory is 
a popular spot for the rummage sale 
commercial with much stress upon 
giving away everything that is of no 
value to anyone. 

“Could that be the reason for 
‘skimpy’ offerings?” the rector won- 
dered. 

He concluded that people can’t es- 
cape the numerous commercials of 
radio and television, but they are not 
necessary to the work of the Church 
and the Church can do something 
about it: “Abolish them.” 


Rector Routs Axe-Burglar 


The Rev. Sumner Brown, rector of 
Holy Cross Church, Troy, N. Y., re- 
cently had a narrow escape from 
death when he grappled with a burg- 
lar, armed with an axe, in his church. 

A neighbor informed Mr. Brown 
that a light was burning in the 
church. Investigating, the rector 
found the prowler and struggled with 
him three different times before the 
burglar managed to escape. During 
this time, the intruder swung at the 
minister twice with an axe, and, at 
another point, the two men rolled 
down the altar steps while the min- 
ister tried again to disarm his as- 
sailant. 

Mr. Brown, from his past experi- 
ence, is more than able to handle 
such emergency situations. The 55- 
year-old rector, father of five chil- 
dren, is a former star athlete at Am- 
herst College, and during his semin- 
ary training served as a probation 
officer in Cincinnati. 
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In college he played soccer and 
was a track star. While in Cincin- 
nati, he reported, he had grappled 
many times with probation violators. 

In Oregon, during the early days 
of his ministry, he was fired at sev- 
eral times by a hold-up man who 
stopped his car while he was return- 
ing from a sick call. 


New Drama About Judas 

A religious play with a sympathetic 
approach to the complex and puzzling 
character of Judas Iscariot, entitled 
“The Maligned,’” has been written 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry Sears Sizer, 
Jr., rector of St. Andrew’s Memorial 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Several church study circles have 
already heard and later discussed Dr. 
Sizer’s readings of the play which 
was written after the author visited 
the Holy Land. 

Much of the contemporary history 
of the era of Our Lord’s death, which 
the Bible story tells rather sketchily, 
has been filled in after careful re~ 
search by Dr. Sizer. 

The Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, N. Y. C., is considering present- 
ing the play next year during Pas- 
siontide. 


Tri-Communion Meeting 


Clergy of three branches of the 
Holy Catholic Church met in Detroit 
recently in the Russian Orthodox 
Church of SS Peter and Paul. The 
Very Rev. Vladimir E. Lilikovich, 
pastor of the host church, celebrated 
the Divine Liturgy and a luncheon 
followed the service. 

Bishop Richard S. Emrich of the 
Diocese of Michigan, and a large 
group of his clergy represented the 
Episcopal Church, while the Very 
Rev. Michael Zawadski, dean of the 
Polish National Catholic clergy in 
Michigan, was present with clergy 
from his Communion. 


In Brief... 


A bishop suffragan for the Dio- 
cese of Texas will be elected at a 
special meeting of the diocesan coun- | 
cil May 6, in Waco, Tex. The council | 
is complying with the request of 
Bishop Clinton S. Quin, who plans to 
retire this October. 

The Rey. Samuel O. Capers, who | 
is celebrating his 25th anniversary 
as rector of Christ Church, San An- 


tonio, Tex., has served longer in one | 


church than any other minister in | 
that city. Since coming to Christ 
Church, Mr. Capers’ charge has 
grown from 300 to 1,650 members. 
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Texas Newspaper Editor 
Decides to Enter Ministry 
Seldom does an editor have the 


spotlight turned on himself; he’s 


usually behind the spotlight. But 
when a veteran newspaper editor and 
former marine announces his de- 
cision to go into the ministry, there’s 
usually a ‘personal witness” story 
involved that will strengthen the 
faith of others. 

In this instance, it’s a story about 
Clay Puckett—owner, publisher and 
editor-in-chief —of the 64-year-old 
Devil’s River News in Sutton County, 
Tex., who’s applied for admission 
to Virginia Theological Seminary in 
Alexandria. 

After his graduation from the 
University of Texas, Clay came west 
to Sonora, Tex., in 1940, where he 
bought Devil’s River News. Leaving 
his wife to publish the paper while 
he-was gone, he enlisted in the 
Marine Corps in December, 1941; 
saw his share of the Pacific cam- 
paigns; was discharged in 1945, and 
since then has kept Texas readers 
chuckling and shaking their heads 
over his weekly column, “Son of a 
Gun.” 

And here’s a sample of the humor 
Devil’s River News readers are going 
to miss. 

Indignant at the “service” charges 
billed by various business firms, 
Clay drew up a list of charges the 
Devil’s River News would make to 
subscribers: 
> Having guests listed in our news 
columns, $1 each. Three guests for 
$2.50. 
>If you tell us guests are coming 
and they don’t arrive, there will be 
a service charge of 50 cents per 
guest. Special rate of $1.25 for three 


guests that don’t get there. 


> Birth announcements. Ticklish 
problem here, but we have to have 
a fair return. If parents expected a 
boy and get a boy, rate is $2.50. If 
expect girl and get girl, rate is $2.65 
(girls usually have longer names). 
>If expect either and get twins, 
service charge is $5.75, we take you 
off the mailing list, don’t admire 
baby first time we see it and refuse 
to smoke papa’s cigars. 

His views on Sen. McCarthy: 

“We wonder if McCarthy has been 
investigated thoroughly. Does he 
have any 14th cousins, twice re- 
moved, who wear red underwear? 
Does his wife use pink lipstick? We 
think these questions perfectly in 
order.” 

As Jim Bowman, State Editor of 
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the San Angelo Standard-Times, put 
it, “usually for something or against 
it in a big way, any season is open 
season for Son of a Gun on public 
utilities, miscellaneous politicians 
and everyday nuisances.” 

Possibly this being “for something 
in a big way” has put Clay Puckett 
on the path to ordination after think- 
ing about it for a dozen or so years. 
As he himself expressed it: 

“T think that with the arrival of 
the hydro-atomic age, to coin a word, 
people began to realize they were 
misplacing their emphasis on secur- 
ity. Security plans are fine in their 
place, but security has become a 
fetish, I think, among people of all 
types. Many think only of job secur- 
ity, hospitalization security, pension 
security. This thinking can make a 
person a passive resistor against live 


problems he ought to go out and 
grab by the ears. 

“There has been, is and always 
will be only one real security and 
that is God through Jesus Christ. 
This type of security is an active, 
virile, forward-going thing that 
makes people grow all their lives, 
rather than retreat behind false 
walls. 

“T pray that my limited talents 
will be acceptable in this great move- 
ment. I don’t expect to change the 
world overnight. I just want to vol- 
unteer to do all I can—as so many 
others have throughout the past cen- 
turies. 

“The thing that saddens and hum- 
bles me is that God has been here 
all the time—and it took me forty 
years to find it out.” 
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Grocer-Playwright 


The evening service at St. Martin’s 
Church, New York City, April 24, 
had a special meaning for Ivan B. 
Mead, a Brooklyn grocer. 

In place of the usual sermon was 
presented “The Philosophy of Cre- 
ation,” a religious drama written in 
verse and Mead’s first attempt at 
play-writing. 

He wrote the play “between cus- 
tomers” while running his store, 
“Emil’s Food Mart,” in Brooklyn. 
He also wrote the background music 
and two special anthems. 

Tracing the history of Creation 
as set forth in the Bible story, the 
various scenes interpret the wonders 
of nature such as the wind, stars 
and sea. 

Eric Adrian Levy, former orches- 
tra leader in Jamaica, B. W. I., and 
now organist and choirmaster at St. 
Stephen’s and St. Martin’s churches, 
Brooklyn, made the musical arrange- 
ments and was in charge of the 
musical direction for the production. 
Included in the cast was John Flem- 
ing, bass-baritone of Riverside 
Church, New York City. 

The author’s wife, Emily Mead, 
is in charge of the large kinder- 
garten department of religious edu- 
cation at St. Martin’s, New York, 
which has been one of the leaders 
in the promotion of religious drama 
in the city. 


Contest Winner 


For his accompanied four-part 
“Missa Brevis,” Roger Hannahs of 
Ithaca, N. Y., is winner of the St. 
Mark’s competition announced last 
Fall by St. Mark’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. 

His award included $100 and pub- 
lication of the work by Elkan-Vogel 
Co., of Philadelphia. The new com- 
position was given its first perform- 
ance, April 25, at a Solemn Mass 
at St. Mark’s, under the direction of 
Wesley A. Day, F.A.G.O., choirmas- 
ter. 

A native New Yorker, Hannahs is 
organist and choirmaster of St. 
John’s Church, conductor of the Itha- 
ca Choral Society and leading bass 
of the Ithaca Civic Opera Company. 
He won the Church of the Ascension, 
N. Y., award in 1951, and also has 
a new work for chorus, brass and 
organ about to be published by H. W. 
Gray Co. 

St. Mark’s competition judges 
gave special Honorable Mention to 
the entry submitted by T. Frederick 
H. Candlyn. 
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Sore 


Service to Armed Forces 


Stressed in Hawaii Work 


As General Convention time nears, 
attention turns to the work of the 
Missionary District of Honolulu, an 
important phase of which is the serv- 
ice rendered by the Church to the 
thousands of members of the Armed 
Forces stationed in that bastion of 
the Pacific. 

Led by a forward-looking bishop, 
who was himself an Army chaplain— 
the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy—the 
Church has taken as one of its first 
lines of endeavor a concern for the 
spiritual welfare of American ser- 
vicemen and women. 

To this end chaplains and parish 
clergy work hand-in-hand, or, as the 
Hawaiians say it, they team up in 
a spirit of “kokua,’ which means 
literally “working together.” 

Where clergy can dovetail their 
activities with that of an organized 
base chapel, they do so; where chap- 
lain shortages leave gaps to be 
bridged, civilian clergy step in to 
supply needed services. 

Near practically every Army, 
Navy, Marine and Air Force base 
mission churches are growing, their 
activities sparked by transitory but 
enthusiastic congregations of service 
- people. 

How the Church in Hawaii minis- 
ters to servicemen and women is out- 
lined by the reports of two clergymen 
specifically concerned with minister- 
ing to the Armed Forces—the Rev. 
David J. Coughlin, an Annapolis 
graduate and former Naval line of- 
ficer, who has been appointed Dio- 


U.S. Navy Photo 


THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


cesan Armed Forces Worker by 
Bishop Kennedy, and the Rev. G. G. 
Gifford, vicar of St. Stephen’s-in-the- 
Fields, Wahiawa, near both Schofield 
Barracks and Wheeler Field. 

Mr. Coughlin is in charge of St. 
Timothy’s Mission, located in a com- 
munity center in Aiea, near Pearl 
Harbor, and has organized a Penin- 
sula Community Church in an old 
Navy office building in the Pear] City 
Peninsula—an outgrowth of the de- 
mand by Navy personnel for Episco- 
pal services, dating back to the time 
when Chaplain Kenneth Perkins, 
USN, now reassigned, was Assistant 
District Chaplain of the 14th Naval 
District and instituted an early cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion every 
Sunday at a Navy Chapel near CINC- 
PAC headquarters. 

St. Timothy’s, with a congregation 
of 60 and a Church School of 46, 
looks forward to a new building to 
be erected on land leased this year. 

A third work in the Pearl Harbor 
area was begun by the Armed Forces 
Worker on Ford Island in a vacant 
chapel of the Naval Air Station. This 
congregation grew so rapidly that it 
had to be turned over to a full-time 
Navy chaplain. 

Last October a quonset chapel was 
moved to a strategic location in the 
Pearl Harbor area, where it could 
serve the Army (Fort Shafter), the 
Air Force (Hickam Field), the Ma- 
rine Corps (Camp Catlin) and the 
Navy. The response was so tremen- 
dous that within four weeks there 
was need of another building. This 
new work is called the Episcopal 
Chapel-Pearl Harbor. Admirals and 
seamen serve together on the Mission 
Committee. 


Like Mr. Coughlin, Mr. Gifford’s 
ministry is many-faceted. Not only | 
does he have the pastoral care of a_ 
civilian congregation at St. Stephen’s — 
—founded and developed by the Rev. 
Sydney Croft’and the Ven. Claude F. 
DuTeil—but he also has special con- 
cern for Army families from Scho- 
field Barracks and Air Force person: | 
nel from Wheeler Field. 

Every Sunday evening the Giffords 
provide a “Vicarage Open House” for 
all young men and women in the com- 
munity. This not only results in the | 
extension of hospitality to visiting | 
service people but functions as al 
“first step” towards Baptism and | 
Confirmation. | 

There is currently no Episcopal | 
chaplain at Schofield Barracks, and | 
Chaplain Paul Linaweaver, USN, con- . 
ducts weekly Episcopal services on | 
the Post. The commanding officer of | 
the 25th Division and his wife, Maj. | 
Gen. and Mrs. Herbert B. Powell, 
attend services both at the Post . 
Chapel and at St. Stephen’s. 

The work of both Mr. Coughlin | 
and Mr. Gifford are only a part of | 
the many services the Episcopal | 
Church renders to the Armed Forces, | 
from giving spiritual counseling to \ 
locating adequate housing for sery- - 
ice families. : 

Over on the windward side of the 
island of Oahu is the Kaneohe Ma- © 
rine Corps Air Station, present home | 
of the 4th Regimental Combat Team, , 
recently returned from Korea and | 
providing a pool of some 8,000 men | 
and their families—many of them / 
Episcopalians—to fall within the » 
ministrations of nearby St. Chris- j 
topher’s Parish in Kailua. The air ° 
base has provided teachers for St. . 


Fellowship, worship highlight the Armed Forces program. The Rev. David i 
Coughlin(left) receives Prayer Books from Pearl Harbor Guild. (Below) | 
service personnel enjoy facilities of Army-Navy Center. 
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_ Christopher’s, 


Christopher’s Sunday School and 
even a postulant for Holy Orders. 
Many Navy families also attend St. 
and the parish re- 
serves one seat on its vestry for a 
representative of the Armed Forces. 

Calvary Mission; also in Kaneohe, 
caters to servicemen and St. Mat- 
thew’s Mission, Waimanalo, may soon 
have an opportunity to minister to 
Air Force families at Bellows Field, 
as recent news indicates the reacti- 
vation of the 7th Air Force. 

Not the least of the Church’s 
Armed Forces facilities are located 
in downtown Honolulu, where two 


_ Church-connected hostelries provide 
- social and overnight accommodations. 
_ They are the Episcopal Army-Navy 
Center, conducted under the direc- 


tion of Mrs. 


Margaret Aaron and 
located on the grounds of St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral, and the Armed 
Services YMCA, in which the Epis- 
copal Church shares the burden of 
program support with brother 
churches. 


Call for Canon Change 


An expressed desire to assume 
more local support of missions and 
parishes and a vote providing for an 
entire new set of local canons were 
highlights of business accomplished 
at the annual convocation of the Mis- 
sionary District of Puerto Rico held 
at St. Just School, San Justo. 

The annual address of Bishop A. 
Ervine Swift was delivered to an 
overflowing congregation at St. 
John’s Cathedral, Santurce. 

The Rey. Lorenzo Alvarez, rector 
of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Ponce, and Jenaro Ramirez were 
named clerical and lay delegates, re- 
spectively, to General Convention. 

Guest preacher at the convocation 
was the Rt. Rev. Goodrich R. Fenner, 
Bishop of Kansas. 


Cuba Convocation 


The Rt. Rev. John B. Bentley, head 
of the Overseas Department of Na- 
tional Council, was guest preacher at 
an evening missionary service high- 
lighting the 47th annual convocation 
of the Missionary District of Cuba in 
All Saints’ Church, Guantanamo. 

The visiting bishop outlined tenta- 
tive plans for the extension of Epis- 
copal Church work in Latin America 
(HCnews, Jan. 9). 

The convocation met jointly with 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the mis- 
sionary district, with the latter 
group using the facilities of the 
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Sarah Ashhurst School for their de- 
liberations. 

At the missionary service, the host 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Alexander H. 
Blankingship, presented silver medals 
of merit to Miss Eleanor Clancy, 
principal of the Sarah Ashhurst 
School, and Miss Eleanora de Jongh, 
assistant to the principal of St. Paul’s 
School, Camaguey. The next day Miss 
Clancy was presented with a diploma 
naming her a “daughter of the city.” 

In his annual address, Bishop 
Blankingship noted the missionary 
district’s progress towards self-sup- 
port. 

Delegates named to General Con- 
vention were the Ven. Romualdo 
Gonzalez-Agueros (clerical) and Dr. 
Luis Estevez MacKenn (lay). 


Alaska Fire 


The Rev. Robert B. Greene, priest- 
in-charge of St. Timothy’s Mission, 
Tanacross, Alaska—a remote Indian 
village 200 miles southeast of Fair- 
banks —is temporarily without a 
home. 

It all happened when he was 
using a blow torch to thaw out a 
frozen water pipe in the rectory. 


Sparks from the torch ignited house . 


furnishings and the building burned 
to the ground despite attempts of Mr. 
Greene and his helpers to bring the 
fire under control. 

Until a new home can be built, Mr. 
Greene has established living quar- 
ters in a part of the old church 
building. 


Cathedral Desecrated 

A service of reconsecration was 
held in All Saints’ Cathedral, Nai- 
robi, Kenya, by the Bishop of Mom- 
basa after a pagan ceremony alleged- 
ly took place there. 

The ceremony, according to The 
Church of England Newspaper, was 
said to have taken place on a Sunday 
night by Mau Maus who broke into 
the church to swear in a new leader. 

Evidence of the break-in and dese- 
cration was discovered by the Very 
Rev. H. Evan Hopkins, cathedral 
provost, the following morning. He 
found five chairs arranged in front 
of the altar in the children’s corner 
and all his vestments missing. 


Extra-Ordinary 

Bishop A. E. Winter of St. Arnaud, 
Victoria, Australia, claims a “first” 
as a result of his playing the organ 
and conducting a service at the same 
time. The regular organist was on 
a vacation. 


Fabrics 


The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 


Please address sample inquiry to: 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 
Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. * New York 7, N. Y. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A 


FREE illustrated brochure tells 
how — shows original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze. 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, p 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 


THE VER: i 

s , 
Lam BAUR . 
STAINED-GLASS |}, 


DECORATION: LGHTING 
Oo SAI CHURCH-CRAFT'S \ vA 


FOR THE FINEST 


 Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


Chimes starting as low as $396.00 
Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions. 
Samples on re- 
quest. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Stained Glass (Cindows ) 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y 
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EDITORIA® 


A ‘Laboratory’ for 


apee announcement that the Department of 
Christian Education of the National Council 
is arranging a special ‘laboratory’ on “The 
Church and Group Life’ for members of the 
house of Bishops at Nashotah during July pro- 


vides us with an opportunity for commending 


the zeal and energy of the department, particu- 
larly as it more or less coincides with the pub- 
lication of the first installment of material for 
use in church schools. The bishops who attend 
the laboratory will have an excellent opportunity 
to acquaint themselves with the characteristic 
outlook, ideals and methods of those who are 
working in the department. 

Our education department has very rightly 
interested itself in other matters besides church 
schools, and has shown commendable wisdom in 
stressing the importance of adult education in 
our parishes. The Church’s task certainly in- 
cludes the education of its members, and educa- 
tion, as we are becoming more conscious nowa- 
days, is a life-long—perhaps even an eternal-— 
process; not a transitory stage in our career 
which concludes when we leave school or col- 
lege. If education is one of the primary concerns 
of the Church, the health of the Church’s educa- 
tional system and the effectiveness of its educa- 
tional methods must, for that very reason, be 
one of the primary concerns of the Church’s 
bishops. 


Compliments and Critical Consideration 

The hard work, often based on a painstaking 
scrutiny of relevant case materials, undertaken 
by the department during the past few years, 
and now drawing near to the time of its fruition, 
deserves the compliment of the most careful and 
critical consideration of the whole Church. We 
say ‘critical’ because work of this character, 
which is rightly based on empirical inquiry of a 
type that merits and has sought to deserve the 
title scientific, is something which in its very 
nature invites criticism and desires criticism. 


en M Pia" line 


Bishops 


The Department of Christian Education thinks 
courageously and states its position boldly. Iti 
obvious that many of its views and recommenda- 
tions are novel and involve changes in the 
Church’s traditional educational practice and al 
willingness to attempt hitherto untried experi-i 
ments. That is all to the good, for we cannot) 
claim that our traditional educational practice 
has been so uniformly and universally success-; 
ful that novelty is uncalled for and experiment 
undesirable. Far from it indeed. 
Nevertheless, novelty as such is no more in-( 
herently good than inherently bad. Some novel-| 
ties and experiments are good and desirable,? 
others less so or not so at all. Some people are 
so constituted that they reject almost all novel? 
proposals at first sight; others, endowed with! 
the reverse kind of temperament, hail almost: 
every novelty with uncritical enthusiasm sim-* 
ply because it is a novelty. The Church in receiv- ! 
ing and assessing the work of its education! 
department must avoid both of these extremes.) 
The probability is, of course, that on a careful 
and critical scrutiny some of the proposals, sug-” 
gestions and tendencies of the department willl 
be found excellent and others of more question-i 
able value. But only a process of critical thought: 
and experiment will enable us to decide which! 


q 
q 


are which. 


Group Behavior 

Some criticisms are already widespread in the¢ 
Church. Thus there is a feeling in many places: | 
that the department is a little too obsessed by) | 
the characteristic phenomena of group behavior. ’ 
Life in Christ in the Church, and under the\! 
power and authority of the Holy Spirit in the\|: 
Church, is certainly a corporate rather than a‘ll 
merely individual process. But we may justly\) 
question whether this quite unique form of ex- | 
istence may rightly be considered as though it| | 
were just one more instance of the well-known} 
phenomena of group behavior. This is certainly\ 
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aestion which parish priests, theologians, and 
ristian educationalists will have to go into 
y carefully in the near future. Again, there 

some who argue that the tendency of the 
artment is to exalt educational methodology 
r educational content, thus repeating what 
1e good judges hold to be the basic error of 
ny secular educationists. This again is a ques- 
1 which cannot merely be set on one side. 
ristianity is a historical religion based on an 
ective revelation given by God. For this rea- 
the Christian gospel and the Christian faith 
things which must be preached and taught 
h authority rather than discovered or arrived 
oy human research and discussion—although 
man research and discussion may rightly play 
art in the process of learning and understand- 


. Philip and St. James 


yF “THE glorious company of the Apostles,” 
the fame of some blazes with such brilliance 
+ we tend to lose sight of others in that tiny 
1d which in the power of the Holy Spirit 
ned the current of history. On May 1, the 
urch each year reminds us of two whom our 
cd numbered among the Twelve, and yet of 
om we scarce know a thing beyond their 
nes, so little are they mentioned in the Gos- 
3. They are obscure, from a human stand- 
nt, and their lack of renown is underscored 
the fact that both share one feast day and 
9 by the fact that one is generally known as 
James the Less. 

+ might be thought that St. Philip and St. 
nes are far too unimportant to deserve a spe- 
| feast day in their memory. They are not 
‘oes of a success story of the type which our 
rld dearly loves to hear. However, final judg- 
nts are in the hands of God, not man. This 
st is a reminder at least that it is God Al- 
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wel 


Catholic For Every Truth of God— 


Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


ing precisely what the gospel proclaims and the 
faith teaches. 

Some friendly critics of the work of this De- 
partment feel that it has a tendency towards a 
somewhat unbalanced view of the relationship 
between the objective proclamation of the given 
Christian gospel and the received Christian 
faith and our subjective assimilation of these 
life-giving realities. It is not our purpose to go 
into such questions here, but simply to commend 
them to the careful and critical consideration of 
the Church as a whole. We are glad to know that 
some of our Bishops will have an opportunity to 
examine questions of this kind at firsthand, and 
we congratulate the Department of Christian 
Education on its wisdom and foresight in calling 
them together. 


mighty Who has the last word in assessing the 
success or failure of a person’s life and work. It 
is the fate of some to work worthily, faithfully 
and manfully in Christ’s service with no chron- 
icler to register their deeds. Yet God accepts 
them and approves them, whose witness to the 
Gospel has made its impact down the ages. St. 
Philip and St. James are of the number described 
by St. Paul as “unknown and yet well known.” 

These two men were called by Jesus Christ to 
be Apostles. They received the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. They did the work of Apostles. They live 
in the grateful memory of the Church of Christ. 
They were great as the Lord Jesus Christ judges 
greatness: ‘Whosoever would become great 
among you shall be your minister and whosoever 
would be first among you shall be your servant.” 
So the Church sees to it that their memory re- 
mains green among us to our edification with the 
prayer that we may follow their steps “in the 
way that leadeth to eternal life.” In thus remem- 
bering these two Apostles, our pride is regularly 
rubuked by their humbleness and self-efface- 
ment, © 
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Is There a Place for 4 Jew 
in the Church? 


‘During the time I have been a Christian I have served four parishes 


in which I believe I was genuinely loved; yet I have received wounds’ 


By AN ANONYMOUS PRIEST 


WAS born a Jew. I am also a priest in the Epis- 

copal Church, serving as rector of a Parish of a 
thousand communicants. 

Scattered throughout the Church there are con- 
verts like myself—Jews, Greeks, Italians, Japanese, 
Chinese, peoples of many nationalities and races. 

What place is there for them in the Church? This 
is a question I have asked myself frequently through 
the years—as they must on occasion ask themselves. 

In the world conflict with communism in our time 
when that ideology and the Christian Faith are strug- 
gling for the allegiance of men everywhere, it is well 
for every churchman to examine his heart and con- 
sider this question. 

In the secular world there is prejudice against Jews 
and foreigners. The Jew and the foreigner are rubbed 
raw and made sensitive by the constant cuts, slights 
and rebuffs they receive. from the disdain of worldly 
people. If they expect by coming into the Church 
(which, in its ideal nature is a fellowship of love) 
to be freed from the necessity of steeling themselves 
to these slights, they are greatly misled. Though the 
Church is not of the world, it is in the world, and 
unfortunately Christian people too often share the 
prejudices of their worldly neighbors. 

The Jew and the foreigner who come into the 
Church must accept this in a spirit of humility. Their 
motives for baptism and confirmation will be ques- 
tioned by some; they will be looked upon with scorn 
by some; they will be rebuffed and slighted by some. 
Yet there are others, not by any means in a minority, 
who will welcome them cordially into the fellowship 
of the Church. 

Let me cite some of my personal experiences: Bap- 
tized and confirmed when I was sixteen, I am now in 
my forties, and so I have been a Christian for a much 
longer time than I was a Jew. During the time I have 
been a Christian I have served four parishes in which 
I believe I was genuinely loved. Yet there have always 
been occasions when I have received wounds from 
thoughtless people. 

Frequently I have been in gatherings where it was 
not known that I was a Jew by birth, and have been 
compelled to listen to Christian people refer to Jews 
as “damn Jews,” “dirty Jews” and “kikes.” 

On one occasion I preached in a large parish in a 
southern city where the rector, a dear friend of mine, 
was about to retire. After the service a man rushed 
up to a vestryman and said, “That is the man we want 
as our new rector.” “Yes,” was the reply, “but you 
see, he’s a Jew... .” It was unfortunate that I was 
nearby and overheard this much of the conversation. 
Since I did not receive the call, I could only, rightly 
or wrongly, draw my own inferences. 
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However, this is only one side of the picture. I have 
had frequent evidence that Christian people can rise 
above the prejudices of the world. Let me give you 
one important example. Some time ago one of the 
vestrymen of my present parish told me the story 
of my call here. When this parish faced the necessity 
of calling a clergyman due to the sudden death of the 
rector, the vestry had considered several men but 
were not satisfied with their qualifications. Someone 
proposed my name, and after careful investigation 
they had decided to call me, when they received a let- 
ter from my bishop informing them that, while I had 
done an effective and aggressive job in his diocese, 
they should know I was a Jew. 

In silence, the vestry sat stunned by this informa- 
tion, until one of the men said, “Well, what of it? 
After all Christ, Himself, was a Jew. Let’s investigate 
further.” 

One of the group knew a vestryman in the parish 
I was serving, so he called him long distance on the 
telephone and asked him whether my being a Jew had 
made any difference in my work in the parish. The 
answer was: “That question has never been raised 


during the years he has been here.” The call I re- 
ceived was by unanimous vote of all the vestrymen 
present. : 


I think this experience effectively answers the 
question: Is there a place for a Jew or a foreigner in 
the Episcopal Church? There most emphatically is a 
place. Though I am in a community where there is a 
strong undercurrent of anti-Semitism, the parish 
has grown from five hundred communicants to a 
thousand communicants in less than five years. I 
have never been conscious of any personal affront 
because I am a Jew. As in any parish there are some 
who do not like their rector, but it is for other 
reasons. 

A Jew or a foreigner will receive slights, cuts, re- 
buffs and disdain in the Church, but far outweighing 
these, he will receive love and fellowship in abun- 
dance. He will find that there are many whose Chris- 
tian love compels them to believe with St. Paul: “For 
by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond 
or free...’ END 
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Mission Field in Our Own Back Yard 


Church losing out by not grasping opportunity to win Jews 


By ALFRED W. BURLINGAME 


MISSIONARY field in our own 

backyard is being overlooked by 
the Episcopal Church. In the New 
York area alone, there are two and a 
half million people in this field — 
more than the combined population 
of the dioceses of Vermont, Delaware 
and Northern Michigan, with the 
missionary districts of Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Eastern Oregon and Nevada 
thrown in. 

We're talking about the Jews, who 
recently celebrated the 300th anni- 
versary of their arrival in the United 
States. 

Nearly half of the world’s 11,600,- 
000 Jews live in the United States. 
It is estimated that less than 50 per 
cent of Jews in this country have any 
connection with a religious commu- 
nity or a synagogue. Even if this 50 
per cent were unapproachable, be- 
cause of loyalty to Judaism or dis- 
trust of Christianity, certainly the 
accessible remainder comprise a field 
worth a bold endeavor for Christ. 

Yet, a prominent bishop confessed 
recently that he knew nothing about 
missions to the Jews. Another bishop 
said he hadn’t given any thought to 
the subject. 

In the 19th Century, over 72,000 
Jews throughout the world were bap- 
tized into Protestant Churches, and 
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132,000 into the Greek and Roman 
Churches. 

That the opportunity still exists is 
backed by constant reports of conver- 
sions. The rector of a Manhattan 
parish, the Rev. Albert A. Chambers, 
of Church of the Resurrection, be- 
lieves 15 per cent of his congregation 
to be Jewish. Bishop James P. De- 
Wolfe of Long Island has reported 
confirming more than 3800 Jews in 
the 12 years of his episcopate, even 
without any formal attempt to reach 
them in his diocese. 

Jewish Christians have made a 
great contribution to the Church. 
One of our real Episcopal heroes, 
Bishop Samuel Schereschewsky, was 
a Jew. Though paralyzed, he spent 20 
years in translating the Bible into 
Chinese. 

By not taking advantage of the 
opportunity to win Jews, the Church 
is losing out. 

Efforts to evangelize the Jews have 
flourished from time to time in Chris- 
tian history, usually springing from 
individual missionary zeal. In Eng- 
land, under William Rufus, the Jews 
even complained that too many were 
becoming converted, and the King 
ordered the converts to return to 
Judaism—without effect. About the 
year 1200, Richard, prior of Ber- 


mondsey, established a “hospital of 
converts,” giving Christian education 
of Jews a formal base of operations. 

Not until the missionary revival of 
the 19th Century, however, did the 
Church in England organize itself 
for a major attempt to win the Jews. 
In 1809, formation of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews, popularly called 
the London Jews’ Society, drew at- 
tention to Jerusalem as the central 
place for undertaking this work. 
Permanent work was established in 
1833 after various difficult and false 
starts, supplementing work that had 
been conducted by Roman Catholics, 
Eastern Orthodox and European 
Protestant groups. 

In 1841, a joint Anglican-Prussian 
effort resulted in establishment of an 
Anglican Bishopric in Jerusalem to 
which all Protestant missionaries, 
for reasons of political advantage 
and Church unity, were invited to 
attach themselves. A Jewish convert, 
Michael Solomon Alexander, who had 
been ordained and.had served for 14 
years aS a missionary of the London 
Jews’ Society, was consecrated first 
Bishop under the arrangement. La- 
ter, the Evangelicals of Prussia with- 
drew to pursue its own course. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Work at Holy Cross, Decatur, typifies spirit .... 
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shop Claiborne: Able administrator, 
who has capacity to arouse enthusiasm. 


First service (below) at new St. Martin-in-the-Field, Christmas Eve; belou% 
at left is interior of St. Bartholomew's which was dedicated last August, anay 
St. Michael and All Angels, Stone Mt., which was dedicated in February, 1954. 


.. . the spirit of a ‘good team’ 


“As all the clergy attribute only 
to God the Church’s vital and pro- 
gressive sharing in Atlanta’s 


physical expansion, and as obvi- 


ously man does God’s work, 


through His guidance, then the 


glowing state of health of the 
Atlanta Church must be attrib- 
uted to, what Bishop Claiborne 


called, ‘a good team.’ ” 


The Cathedral of St. Philip, with 


more than 3,000 communicants, 
boasts largest Hpiscopal Church- 
School in the nation. Nearly 1,690 
students are registered in classes. 
Extension to parish hall is underway 
to care for the scholarship demands. 


‘The resourcefulness and energy with which parishioners 


overcome lack of dollars’ seen staunch foundation for. . 


The Church In 
ATLANTA 


By CLIFFORD DOWDEY 


HERE is an old story in the South 

of the well-meaning Baptist lady 
who, finding the children of a poor 
family virtually in rags, provided the 
little girls with dresses and invited 
them to church. The next Sunday the 
shildren came promptly, behaved 
well, and were rewarded with further 
items of dress. 

The following Sunday they failed 
to come, and also the next. Alarmed, 
the good Baptist woman called on 
the mother to see what had happened. 
In some embarrassment, the mother 
xxplained that the children looked so 
nice in their new clothes that she 
Jecided to send them to the Episcopal 
Church. 

For many generations in the South 
this story was, in effect, all to true. 
The Episcopal Church was regarded 
as a “club.” I know personally of 
people who resented converts from 
sther faiths as they would the inva- 
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sion of a crude climber in a tight 
society. By the same token, poten- 
tial converts shied away for fear 
of being taken for climbers, or in 
honest dislike of the smugly privi- 
leged. 

Supported by a few families of sol- 
id wealth, the Church itself was fre- 
quently characterized by smugness; 
and though many of the communi- 
cants were deeply devout (with the 
Church a real center of their lives), 
they could scarcely be called prosely- 
tizers. Missionary work definitely did 
not begin at home. 

Today, all that is changing. In 
some places the change is slower 
than in others, but nowhere is it 
more marked or remarkable than in 
Atlanta. Not only does the diocese 
rank high nationally in the percent- 
age of new communicants, but the 
whole atmosphere of expansion — 
physically and spiritually—has the 
nature of a boom. 

However, Atlanta, despite legends 


of the ‘Old South’, is essentially a 
boom city. In the later settled up- 
country, in the northwest of Georgia, 
it was never overlaid with that gen- 
tle and miasmic inertia which char- 
acterizes many of the older Southern 
cities of the tidewater and coastal 
regions. Indeed, Atlanta owed its 
rise to a geographic location in the 
center of the Lower South which 
flourished so suddenly and dramatic- 
ally in the three decades before the 
Confederate War for Independence. 
This was the time of the railroad 
building. There have been a lot of 
canards about the backwardness of 
the South in regard to its pre-war 
railroads. Actually, the South had 
plenty of railroads; they just didn’t 
connect. The only railroad that con- 
nected the Mississippi with the At- 
lantic Ocean, from Memphis to 
Charleston, had Atlanta as its main 
junction point. From Atlanta, in a 
succession of stages, other railroads 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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| WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 
| WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION 15 ASKING | 


With Answers by Dora Chaplin 


Do You Merit Freedom? 


Try to convince parents you are ‘dependable’ 


Harold M. Lambert Photo 


LTHOUGH life is in many ways 

a more complex affair than it 
was for young people who lived in 
other centuries, the questions they 
ask have in many instances remained 
the same. There is the eternal con- 
flict between the youngster who 
wants to try his wings, and the par- 
ent who says he is not fully fledged. 
Sometimes it is reversed—we have 
the child who wants to cling too long 
to the shelter of home, and the parent 
who is attempting to push him (gent- 
ly or otherwise) over the edge of the 
nest. 
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In my Mail Bag this week is a 
typical protest: 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

My parents are always quizzing me 
about what I do. When I go on a date 
my mother cross-questions me. It is not 
that I mind saying where I went, but I 
hate being probed and then I get mad 
and I don’t want to discuss it at all. 
This makes everything sound mysteri- 
ous, and then my parents get worried. 
There is nothing I am ashamed to tell 
about, but must they ask about every 
detail? Why should my parents spy on 
my affairs? 

Y ies’ (17 years old) 


Dear L. 

Do you think that one day (when 
you and your parents are happy and 
relaxed, not when you are tense or 
hurried) you could sit down together, 
and could you tell them just what 
you have told me? You need to un- 
derstand your parents’ concern, but 
they need to trust you. I don’t think 
you should be expected to give an 
account of every minute of your life, 
for if you were so irresponsible, it 
wouldn’t be safe to let you out of the 
house at all! 

Having said that, perhaps you 
won’t mind asking yourself whether 
your parents have any reason for 
considering that you are not yet able 
to manage your own affairs? Apart 
from dating, are your dependable in 
keeping appointments, keeping track 
of your belongings or doing a few 
chores? Sometimes (being human) 
you will fail in any one of those ways, 
but if it happens too frequently the 
parents say to themselves, “You see, 
she’s just a scatter-brain, she isn’t fit 
to be given much freedom.” It is a 
vicious circle, because the less free- 
dom you have, the longer you will 
take to learn, but parents know they 
must not let you make mistakes 
which can ruin your whole life. Can 
you see how hard it is to do exactly 
the fair thing for ones’ children? 

When you think it through I am 
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sure you will agree that when yor 
exchange the control your parents 
have over you, it will have to be sub} 
stituted by an inner discipline. We 
might put it another way—all your 
life you should have been learning 
slowly to live under a higher law tna i 
the law of self-will and self-satisfae: 
tion. Try to convince your parents; 
by your actions, that this has taker 
place and that while you need the 
and their loving guidance, you cai 
not lean on it all the time. I thin 
you will find they are proud to have 
you turning into a free and depend 
able adult. I’ve heard parents com) 
paring notes and telling their neigh! 
bors with great pride about thei) 
children’s independence. 

As you go out into the world you 
will have hard choices to make, no 
only for yourself but for others. hfj 
dating, the boy and the girl are rel 
sponsible for each other, each plays 
a part in protecting a good relation» 
ship. This is why it isn’t true to say 
‘my affairs,’ because our actions and 
our whole lives are so interwoven tha: 
we cannot be joyful or in trouble: 
without affecting other people. Your 
parents are trying to say that youn 
joys and troubles are theirs also, but 
I believe you can show them tha 
since they do not want a “permanent 
child,” you want them to trust you 
Your job is to see that their trust i: 
never misplaced. We all fail some! 
times, but Christians know that God’ } 
help is available, and because of Hi 
forgiving love, we can overcome dis§ 
couragement and learn to achiev* 
“the glorious freedom of the sons 0: 
God.” 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 
I was given a simple straight-up-anc 
down cross when I was confirmed, bw' 
a friend who saw me wear ing it say\' 
it is not the “real cross.” How mani 
kinds of Christian crosses are cs a 
and which is the right one? 
(18 years old) 


Dear M. 

I believe there are nearly fouilil 
hundred forms of the cross, but onl 
about fifty are used in Christian sym 
bolism. The simple cross you drew i! 
your letter, the one usually worn anil 
most often seen, is the Latin cross® 
(The Greek form has arms of equélf 
length). It is generally believed tha: ; 
the Latin cross is nearest the form o:« 
of the one on which Jesus was crucit! 
fied. 

I am glad you have a cross, and 
am sure you think of its great meanf 
ing rather than considering it as a/ 
ornament. Sometimes, I’m afraid! 
people dare to wear a cross thought}! 
lessly. END 


a 
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[BOOK REVIEWS] 
"A Minute Closer’ 


Elmer Davis bluntly deals with hydrogen war 


By EDMUND FULLER 


AST year the calm, friendly voice 

of Elmer Davis was heard (fig- 
iratively speaking) in his book But 
Ve Were Born Free. Pretty effec- 
ively it helped to simmer down some 
yf the frenzy jointly whipped up by 
McCarthy and Co. on the one hand, 
ind by those in a noisy anguish of 
‘ear and concern over him on the 
sther. Mr. Davis reviewed the facts 
und was not blind to the threats, but 
1e reminded us of the long tradi- 
ion of our freedoms, of our rights, 
und of our capacity to survive dema- 
sogues. Now we have a new book 
from him which is worth every- 
o0dy’s attention. 


> Two Minutes Till Midnight. By 
Hlmer Davis. Bobbs-Merrill. 207 pp. 
B2.75. 


Bluntly, its subject is hydrogen 
war, which he has been told nobody 


Mr. Davis: he reviewed the facts 


vants to read or think about. The 
irst striking thing about the book is 
ts dedication: ‘To the first victim of 
he hydrogen bomb, J. Robert Oppen- 
1eimer.”’ 

He has borrowed his title from the 
‘lock on the cover of The Bulletin of 
‘he Atomic Scientists. ““‘SSome years 
vzo that clock stood at eight minutes 
ill midnight. When the Russians dis- 
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played their atomic bomb it went up 
to three minutes before, and their 
hydrogen bomb moved it a minute 
closer.” 

Another of his blunt statements: 
“The Russian hydrogen-lithium bomb 
raises, for the first time since 1814, 
the possibility that the United States 
might lose a foreign war.” 

Mr. Davis is not agitated or fright- 
ened, but he is sober. He agrees that 
the war would not be a good thing, 
for anybody, but argues simply that 
if it does happen, we’d better win it, 
insofar as “winning” can be talked 
of, which may not be far. 

With his clear reportorial sense, 
he reviews the situation as far as he 
can in terms military, economic, poli- 
tical and possibly moral—though the 
latter is an area in which he likes to 
disclaim authority (in reaction to 
those he feels may claim too much). 

In the latter connection, you may 
find especially interesting his chap- 
ter called ‘“Isn’t God Going to Save 
Us?” So far as I can figure out—and 
T’ll offer as many disclaimers to judg- 
ment as he might in his turn—Mr. 
Davis seems to be an old-fashioned 
(American style) liberal humanist. 
He has a reserve on the subject of 
God against what often seems to him 
(and to many of us) indecent forms 
of confidence. It is gratifying to see 
knocked on the head certain blatant 
religious enormities, but I’m also 
bound to say that he does not cite 
in any adequate way any competent 
spokesman for catholic Christianity. 

He takes exception to some utter- 
ances about God being in control of 
history. This is a basic Christian be- 
lief. He appears to present spokes- 
men who are equating that concept 
with the idea that it means auto- 
matically that God is going to let us 
win any given war. Certainly such a 
bald claim is inconsistent with a 
Christian concept of God in history— 
as nothing illustrates better than a 
study of the history of Israel in the 
Old Testament. 

With these reservations, it is at 
least amusing to hear Mr. Davis on 
the subject of “an administration 
which has merchandized God more 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Tm tlton 
Trueblood’s 


positive answer 
to Communism 


DECLARATION OF 
FREEDOM 


Asa rallying cry to the de- 
fense of values vital for 
our survival, and as a dem- 
ocratic manifesto this book 
is of prime significance. It 
is affirmative, full of much- 
needed ammunition and 
encouragement. Responsi- 
bility, declares Dr. True- 
blood, must take its place 
beside freedom and equal- 
ity as one of the main- 
springs of our society. He 
states our freedoms and 
equalities, defines our re- 
sponsibilities in a “must” 
book for every American 
citizen. $1.50 


Nels F.S. 
Ferre’s 


inspiring and 
helpful counsel on 


MAKING RELIGION 
REAL 


Ave you dissatisfied with 
your personal religious 
life? Do you want to make 
that life deeper, more 
meaningful? This book 
shows you how. It touches 
every phase of human life. 
Through intimate conver- 
sations with the author it 
shows you how to make re- 
ligion real through Think- 
ing, Reading, Prayer, 
Worship, Friendship, 
Giving, etc. It suggests no 
short cuts, shows you how 
to work successfully to 
make your religion real. 
De 


At your bookseller 
a HARPER & BROTHERS 
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* MOORMAN * MANROSS * DEMILLE 


By J. R. H. MoorMAn 

A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND 

“This is a work which can be unhesitatingly recommended to anyone who 
wishes to learn about the mother Church of the Anglican Communion. It con- 
tains enough solid information for the advanced student, yet is simple and 
thorough enough for the beginner.”—William Wilson Manross $6.00 


By Witu1am Witson MANnrRoss 

A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

This is a second, revised edition of Dr. Manross’ excellent history, first pub- 
lished fifteen years ago. The bibliography has been revised and the excellent 
index enlarged. 


$5.00 


By Georce E. DEMILLE 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH SINCE 1900 


Just published. 
“This does not pretend to be a definitive history. It is not written for scholars. 
It is written for the intelligent Churchman, clerical or lay, who wants to 


know what the story is.”—George E. DeMille 
$3.50 


14 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 261 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


29 E. Madison Sireet, Chicago 2, Ill. 


PBVLPBVLPVL PE LPOVLP VLD VAP ELPOVLP VLDL LD VLD VLD ELD VLD LDV LD LPL PLP OLD LP LDAP LPL. 
VDPVOVPV DV DV PV PV PVLPVLPVLPVL PVE LPV DVL LD LPL PL POV LOD LP LPL PV LPL OVAL PD VLDL 


DOD? PDD OVO OVD ODD OVO ON ODL LP VOLO OVO LOL DVO VL OO L OL. 


“One of the most valuable books on religion and the layman.” * 


Authority and 


Freedom 


By ROBERT H. THOULESS, Sc. D. 


layman and doctor suggests the right way to deal with 
the decline of faith today — not to water down doctrines but 
to reduce the number of obligatory beliefs. 
“Should certainly help many doubters to recognize their 
problems of belief for what they are; it may also stimulate 
the theologians.” —*Manchester Evening News $3.00 


At your bookstore 
Seaburp) GREENWICH, CONE eae 
one MLSS > 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


THE CHURCH REGISTER pesaiat Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
ilk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
aie ARDSLEY, PA. Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stolen: bares 
aintains an active file of clergy and lay & veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
et workers who might consider new & Vestments 2nd ed. Complete inst 
ibis Tecan re, be interested in vacation, tions, 128 pp., 95 illus. Vestmont patternd 
A f Ta: x= i 4 - 
changes. Maximum fee four dolar indi: drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Viduals | may, ‘Tegister or vacancies secure Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
names by writing 55c¢. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
The Church Reglster, Box 123, Ardsley, Pa. Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 
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energetically than any other in my} 
recollection.” He goes on to reviews 
other current popular concepts—such | 
as “God the Great Scorer” (Grant- 
land Rice), and winds up by quoting: 
at some length from William Lee Mil-| 
ler’s article in the Reporter about} 
recent political tendencies to think 
of religion as a “natural resource” 
such as oil and coal. 

All in all, no matter in what points 
one agrees or disagrees with Mr. 
Davis, Two Minutes till Midnight iss 
an important and thought-provoking, ; 
potentially smog-clearing book for) 
the American citizen to read, about} 
the grave matters that face us. 

I could go on to refer Mr. Davis, 
on one point, to the Preface of: 


ore 


> The Church, Politics, and Society, 
By James A. Pike and John W. Pyle.) 
Morehouse. 159 pp. $2.75. i 


Its opening paragraph asserts:) 
“The Biblical view of history shares 
with the secularist doctrine of prog-' 
ress the expectation that the possi-/ 
bilities of good will increase as the‘ 
generations unfold. But more pro-i 
foundly than the secularist view, the¢ 
Biblical view knows that the possi-. 
bilities of evil likewise increase. Thus: 
it should not surprise the Christian? 
that the problems of the world arev 
greater than ever before and the con-i 
sequences of decision have greater’ 
magnitude.” 


approach to problems of history isi 
one of complacency, I note a few fur- 
ther words from the same Preface:), 
“Since we stand in a Christian tradi-i 
tion which views the Church as undery 
judgment, we believe that some of) 
the most important things on thei 
subjects at hand are being said by) 
the Church’s critics.” | 

This is a book of dialogues, similar | 
to Dean Pike’s and Chaplain Krumm’s’ 
Roadblocks to Faith, of last year: 
These exchanges between Critic andi/ 
Exponent were done as radio broad-|> 
casts, last summer, by Messrs. Pike: 
and Pyle. ) 

There are eleven discussions, lively, | 
to a high degree. Among their ques~/ 
tions (I’m shortening them and don’ it 
want the rigamarole of setting them | 
in quotation marks): Shouldn’t the’ 
Church stay out of politics? Isn’t thei § 
Church too indefinite about social 
and political issues? Is the Church | 
tinged with Communism? Has thei: 
Church any business opposing segre+ 
gation? Doesn’t the Church talk out | 
of both sides of its mouth about war?) 
Isn’t Church dogmatism an enemy of!) 
freedom? What is the use of thei: 
World Council of Churches? END 
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Words Without Action 


‘Bad Day at Black Rock’ not another ‘High Noon’ 


By VAN A. HARVEY 


OW and then the motion picture 
‘industry attempts to counter 
he impression that it is concerned 
7rith nothing but sex and violence 
y filming a ‘message’ picture, one 
rhich deals with socially significant 
hemes like racial tolerance, civic 
esponsibility or patriotism. 

More often than not these pic- 
ures have usually been box office 
ailures, a fact which has given 
ise to the counter philosophy among 
ome of the movie makers that the 
aotion pictures ought to confine 
hemselves to producing pure en- 
ertainment and to leave the ‘mes- 
ages’ to groups which are paid for 
aving them. 

“Bad Day at Black Rock” has 
vhat Hollywood calls a ‘message’ 
ut there is no indication that it 
vill be a box office failure. On the 
ontrary, it has been doing quite 
vell. It is full of what the pro- 
lucers call ‘box office values’; a 
ery tight little story, some big stars 
nd it is filmed in Cinemascope. 

In many respects, this picture re- 
ninds one of what has now become 
. motion picture classic, “High 
foon,” an extremely significant West- 
rn made two or three years ago by 
wo of the industry’s most compe- 
ent craftsmen, Stanley Kramer and 
‘red Zinneman. The mood and plot 
n each are similar and both deal with 
he perennial problem of one’s duty 
o the community and the nature of 
noral responsibility. ‘““Bad Day at 
3lack Rock” is not a Western in the 
raditional sense of the word, how- 
ver, for the action takes place in 
he twentieth century, in 1945 to be 
nore precise. 

Spencer Tracy, a disabled veteran 
vith only one arm, has come to Black 
tock, a tiny desert town, to find the 
ather of a Japanese soldier who 
lied trying to save Tracy’s life in 
he Italian campaign. From the mo- 
nent he steps from the Streamliner 
nto the only street of that town, he 
enses the implacable hostility of the 
ownspeople, a hostility which re- 
lects much more than the natural 
uspicion of a stranger, it expresses 
ruilt and fear. Shortly after Pear] 
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Harbor a band of young drunken 
toughs had burned down the house of 
the little Japanese farmer and shot 
him down in cold blood. The ring- 
leader, Robert Ryan, has managed 
to bribe the sheriff and intimidate 
the town into silence, a silence which 
inevitably makes them accomplices 
in the crime. 

The cold horror that the film often 
generates arises out of the audi- 
ences’ gradual awareness that the 
only effective way the town can keep 
its secret is to kill Tracy also. He 
is isolated and alone, cut off from 
the outside world and like the sheriff 
in “High Noon” he desperately tries 


Yet “Bad Day at Black Rock” is 
not another “High Noon” and for a 
very interesting and instructive rea- 
son. Unlike “High Noon,” in which 
the message and the action of the 
film were so unified that the action 
expressed the message and the mes- 
sage in turn clarified the action, “Bad 
Day” is a picture in which the pro- 
ducers seem to have been unable to 
make up their minds as to whether 
they wanted to make a socially sig- 
nificant drama or just an entertain- 
ing but exciting movie. It is almost 
as if they were afraid that the public 
would not accept the message unless 
it were carefully concealed in the 
form of entertainment. 

The producers count on the plot 
to entertain and the speeches to in- 
struct as to the moral implications 
of the action. The message is spelled 
out for us. Not that it gets in the 
way—none of the speeches is very 
long—but there are just enough of 
them to remind us from time to 
time that this picture does have a 
moral. They fail to realize—as do 
many of us teachers and ministers 
—that ‘actions speak louder than 


Ringleader Ryan greets disabled veteran Tracy arriving in Black Rock 


to enlist: the aid of a few well-mean- 
ing townspeople. But they are too 
cowardly to take the risk of helping 
him. They all plead that they don’t 
want to “get involved.” “These are 
my neighbors,” whines one, “T’ve got 
to live with them after you’ve gone.” 

It is a very good story. The photog- 
raphy is splendid, the direction very 
fine and the acting quite competent. 
I recommend that you see it. 


words,’ which is to say that these 
speeches would be unnecessary or at 
least less artificial if the charac- 
terizations were more profound and 
authentic. 

In “Bad Day,” for example, we 
actually know very little about the 
real motivation of Spencer Tracy. 
He has to tell us. The trouble is 
that what he tells us doesn’t always 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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The London Jews’ Society, now 
called “Church Missions to Jews,” 
still is useful to the Bishop in Jeru- 
salem, and functions not only in 
Palestine and at home, but in some 
20 other centers in Europe, Asia and 
Africa. A number of EHuropean 
Churches also sponsor missionary 
work to Jews in the Holy Land and 
on their own Continent. 

Interest in reaching the Jews man- 
ifested itself in the United States as 
early as 1840, as shown by articles 
in the Episcopal magazine, The Spir- 
it of Missions. The magazine called 
attention to the efforts of the London 
Jews’ Society and suggested similar 
work by the Church among Jews in 
this country. 


REE: 


MISSION FIELD IN OUR OWN BACK YARD 


Official Church participation in work among Jews seems non-existent 


Such interest resulted, in 1878, 
with formation of the Church Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews, directed by the 
Rev. C. Ellis Stevens at 87 Bible 
House, New York City. The Society, 
only Jewish missionary agency on 
record in America at that time, be- 
came an auxiliary of the Episcopal 
Board of Missions around 1883, with 
Bishop Horatio Potter as president 
of the board of managers. 

The Society sustained missionaries 
in larger American cities, and estab- 
lished missionary and industrial 
schools in New York, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and New Orleans. 
Parochial clergy were soon aided in 
local work in 40 dioceses and 10 juris- 


SKE: 


“Thy will be done, though in my own undoing.”’ 


— SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


Bee of prayer which have 
welled up inthe hearts of sincere 
persons of many cultures and in many 
lands —Donne, St. Patrick, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, A Kempis, Ben 
Jonson, Pascal, Queen Elizabeth . . . 
Here are prayers ranging from those 
of the early saints to the spontaneous 
outbursts of everyday people—chil- 
dren, housewives, athletes. $3.00 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 
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DANISH REBEL 
JOHANNES KNUDSEN 

The biography of Niels FS. 
Grundtvig, the 18th century 
Danish theologian and_philoso- 
pher, founder of the modern 
Danish folk school. $3.50 


FOOLS FOR CHRIST 
JAROSLAV PELIKAN 

A new analysis of the concept of 
The Holy approached through 
the avenue of the intellect, con- 
science and art. $3.00 


at all book stores 
MUHLENBERG Press 
Philadelphia 
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ST. JAMES LESSONS 
NZ 


CURRENT PRICES: 
Pupils work books.............. ea. .75 
Teachers manuals | to Ill....ea. .50 
Teachers manuals IV to IX ea. .75 
(Postpaid U.S.A.) 
Payment with orders 


Content: Nine Courses. Based 
on the Prayer Book 
Method: Workbook, 33 les- 


sons, handwork. 
Objective: To teach understand- 

ing and practice of 

the Episcopal faith 


No samples 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Ave., Dept. 4 

New York 21, N. Y. 
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dictions. In 1883, the Society issued 
47,500 copies of its publications. . 
At its peak, the organization haa 
19 missionaries, located in the cities 
named, and in Jersey City, Newark] 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Louisville! 
San Francisco and Philadelphia. 
Interest and support began want 
ing, and by 1903 only missions inj 
Philadelphia and New York were 
operating. The Society’s operations 
were suspended within a year. 
A Joint Commission on Workj 
Among Jews, established by Genera 
Convention of 1907, reported in 1910) 
that, in its judgment, evangelization 
among Jews should be pursued on the 
same basis as among other people. I; 
advised that the work should be done; 
by the bishops and clergy in regular 
pursuit of their duties. The repory 
urged that the “obligation . . . res‘ 
upon the whole Church.” The Com? 
mission was discontinued. 
Since then, in the Episcopa: 
Church, there appears to have beets 
no organized evangelization of thw) 
Jews. Individuals have continued te} 
win a trickling of converts through) 
personal dedication, such as that ov 
George Benedict, a former rabbi, whe! 
wrote a remarkable autobiography 
(Christ Finds a Rabbi, Westbrook 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 1945 4 
and who has been valuable to tht 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. ; 
The Christian Jew has too ofte 
found himself not accepted by churchill 
brethren, because his background ani} 
characteristics make him appea‘{ 
“different.”’ Though his faith in Jesuiii 
remains steadfast, he withdraw#! 
from this dislike and seeks Christia4) 
fellowship with those like himselt.? 
He may have turned to Christ aif 
tremendous personal sacrifice, casi 


= 


== 


is rewarded by being forced to exis 
in a “spiritual ghetto,” cut off nale 
only from his former life, but frorf 
the sustaining power of full corpe) 
rate life in the Body of Christ. 
In the opinion of Churchmen whi 
know the situation, the only pathwaii/é 
to evangelizing the Jews lies throug): 
the agency already set up for “incl 
siveness’’—the local parish, where # 
truly Christian congregation cat 
manifest that high ideal of love whicl® 
transcends all barriers between mai 
and man, and between man and Go 
We have already seen this pointel 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3()) 
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ingswood School provides an environment and a 
ystem of training that make its students happy, 
ficient individuals, motivated by high standards. 


KINGSWOOD SCHOOL CRANBROOK 


66 
Enter to Learn, Go Forth to Serve’ 
Kingswood School Cranbrook is situated in Bloomfield Hills, 


Michigan, a lovely residential district, just twelve miles: 


north of the outskirts of Detroit. Here girls grades VII 
through XII develop intellectual curiosity, respect for work, 
and an appreciation of the arts. They learn to think inde- 
pendently, to seek the truth, to accept responsibility for 
home, community, nation, and mankind. 


Kingswood presents a thorough college preparatory pro- 
gram. Small classes afford exceptional opportunities for 
study in fine and applied arts as well as music and dramat- 
ics. The varied extra-curricular program includes many 
sports. Scholarships are available. 


Kingswood is one of the six Cranbrook schools, and the life 
of its students is enriched by association with the other 
schools, Brookside School for younger children, Cranbrook 
School for boys, Cranbrook Academy of Art, Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, and with the affiliated church, Christ 
Church, Cranbrook. 


The church is an essential part of life at Kingswood. The 
girls attend regular service at Christ Church. Frequently 
there are young people’s services in conjunction with the 
boys of Cranbrook School. These services are planned by 
the Student Cabinet of the two schools. The Cabinet also 
arranges student conferences, parties for crippled children, 
and community service activities. In this way the students 
work to carry out the school’s motto: “Enter to Learn, Go 
Forth to Serve.” 


LINFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited college 
preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilmington. 
All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer school, 
music camp and junior camp. Friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. 


lien Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
- Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


T. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


preparatory school with a “Way of Life”—to 
velop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
orally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
lized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
odern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
talogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


OWE MIILTARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Eet. 1884 Grades 4-12 
College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H.S. 230, 
Lewer 90. 

For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 


Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School 
and Elementary Boys and Girls. : 
Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-8. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


E REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


INT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatery and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dramat- 
ies, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


eatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 
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San Antonio, Texas 


H anna h M ore A Ca d emy LASELL etek aiteosyoartenltene: tor wonenaroaieace 


The Diocesan girls’ schoo] for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain. Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director. Reistertown, Md. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL Sewanee, Tenn. 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL ¢ For Boys 
Alexandria, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 

Diocese of Virginia. 

A day school for boys near Washington. 
College Preparation. 

Moderate Cost. 
Mr. Willis H. Wills, Acting Headmaster 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,”’ Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


KINGSWOOD-CRANBROOK 


Thorough college preparation. General courses. 
Boarding, grades 9-12; Day, grades 7-12. 50 
acres on lake near Detroit. Unusual opp. in 
arts, handicrafts, sciences, music, drama, 
sports, typing. 


Catolog: address 143 Cranbrook Road 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
Lasell Junior College 


Auburndale 66 Mass. 
ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 


Caroline Pardue, Headmistress 
Box E Charleston, S. C. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


NORTHWESTERN navac acaven 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
cago, 55 niles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTO basic. 
All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
Write for catalogs. 


155 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 
eee 

Fawcett Linens Hand Embroidered, 
Individually designed. Hand Woven 
Ecclestiastical Textiles. ANDERSON 
Srupio or HANDWEAVING, Two Claren- 
don St., Gloucester, Mass. 


MARY FAWCETT co. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD. MASS 


—& 
 § 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


"| THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleons and polishes quickly and easily 
. - leaves hands soft and +m-o-0-t-hi 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


and full 
particulars 


“ 


Repeot sales guorenteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it—yovu'll love itt 


RUBBER SCRUBBER <orp. 


WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
5Yo",' 6", 6%" and 7” ... $1.00 
MARY MOORE, Importer 


f 
» -- 394 EC @ Davenport, — | 
¢ SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 
MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 
Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 


sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 
your treasury... 
make friends for 
your organization 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC, 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


PeaEET EPS 

seeaeceteaeseee 

Besse om) 8 7 enV Om te ee 
» | S 

Bese on 3 8 co VSO Oe otk a8 


rH also pure linen by the yard Bai 


=! SURPLICES - TRANSFER PATTERNS 


mi 2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. HA 


PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium plated, 


precision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS 
SALES, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 
illinois. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 

out by the defunct Joint Commission 
on Work Among Jews. The Church 
Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst Jews, as it expired 50 years 
ago, recognized even earlier that spe- 
cial campaigns to win the Jews, un- 
less closely tied to the real life of the 
Church—the life found within the 
redeemed parish—can never succeed. 

How can the parish church further 
a program that will reach to include 
the Jews? 

The logical first step would seem to 
be a nationally led education pro- 
gram designed to correct the condi- 
tions which brought failure to the 
old Church Society, and to develop 
renewed interest in winning Jews to 
Christ. 

Such a program should include at 
least five emphases: 

1. Necessity for real love and ac- 
ceptance of Jews—and of all people 
—for what they are. 

2. Awareness, by clergy and laity, 
of the Jew as a potential Christian, 
and of the obligation and urgency 
involved in bringing him to salvation. 

3. Greater understanding of the 
Jewish people through study of their 
beliefs, history and customs. 

4. A constructive approach to the 
Jew in seeking to win him to Christ. 

5. Appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of the Jewish Christian to the 
Church. 

Of the first three emphases, noth- 
ing additional need be said here. 

An example of an unconstructive 
approach to the Jew as given by an 
Episcopalian Jew who said he knew 


Woman’s Auxiliary 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. In the light of both articles, 
discuss Galatians 3:18: “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither male nor female: for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

2. Ask yourself: “What kind of a 
place have we made for converts 
from faiths other than Christian- 
ity in our parish? For all con- 
verts?” 

3. Why do you suppose there is a 
tendency to question a Jew’s mo- 
tive for conversion to Christian- 
ity? Do you suppose it is because 
we Christians still do not grasp 
Christianity’s power and its mes- 
sage? 

4. What factors do you suppose 
contribute chiefly to a Jew’s desire 
for conversion? An _ intellectual 
acceptance? The love and example 
of Christians? 


of evangelists who told Jews that 
Christianity was a religion superion 
to Judaism. 
“Tt isn’t a question of superiority 
but of truth,” he reminded. “We 
should tell them that their God is the 
one we’re talking about.” | 
Emphasizing in an education pro- 
gram the contribution of Jewish 
Christians to the Church, there are 
many names to cite. Besides Bishoy 
Schereschewsky (and the obvious 
Apostles and early disciples), we need: 
mention here only Mendelssohn, the 
composer ; Emmanuel Tremelius, whaj 
helped draw up the 39 articles of thai 
Church of England Prayer Book; ana! 
Ezekiel Margoliouth, translator of 
the Book of Common Prayer inty 
Hebrew. 
There are more than 1,000 Jewistih 
Christians in the world who are ord 
dained ministers of the Gospel, ins 
cluding a number of Episcopalians\ 
At least three bishops in the last cen1§ 
tury have brought their Jewish heri: 
tage to the Episcopal Church. 
Evangelization of the Jew was ona 
of the vital areas of Christian con 
cern neglected at the Evanston As< 
sembly of the World Council ot 
Churches last summer. The Episcopaz 
Church could take the lead in bring# 
ing that concern to focus before the 
world body at its next gathering. 
In doing so, it would be keeping 
the faith entrusted to all Christians: 
who were told by their Lord ane 
Savior: 
“Go ye into all the world, anc® 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 


5. Is tolerance a Christian atti- 


tude? What is the difference be- 
tween tolerance and understand- 
ing? 

6. Would it be compatible with 
his new faith for a converted Jew 
to retain some of the customs and 
practices of Judaism? 

7. Many Jews suffer a cleavage in 
their family life when they become 
Christians. What can the Chris- 
tion family of the parish do to 
help such individuals? 

8. Sometimes persons of other 
faiths come to the Episcopal 
Church out of curiosity. What 
would you do out of common cour- 
tesy if you met such persons in 
church next Sunday? What would 
you do out of a frank wish to 
evangelize? 
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THE CHURCH IN ATLANTA 


Where response of laity is ‘proof of pudding’ 


‘CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

sonnected with Savannah, further 
outhward on the coast, and with 
Mobile, on the Gulf. 

Because of this strategic transpor- 

ation position, Atlanta became the 
carget of Sherman, who evacuated its 
sitizens and burned the city. That 
was the end of ante-bellum Atlanta, 
and with its end came a curious 
switch. 
_ There was a good deal of economic 
rivalry involved in the invasion by 
she Union armies and a great deal of 
viciousness developed among the con- 
juering troops, and the wanton de- 
struction of Georgia from “Atlanta 
(0 the sea” wrecked its plantation- 
sconomy beyond hope of recovery. 
But the conquerors overplayed their 
_aand. With agricultural wealth only 
4 memory, the Atlantans, using their 
strategic transportation situation, 
curned to industry and became a 
yreater threat to their Northern ri- 
vals than they ever had in the planta- 
sion days. 

The growth was steady from the 
9eginning and is currently phenom- 
snal—for the South, in any event— 
is its position as a distribution cen- 
er profits from the industrialization 
of its area. The metropolitan area of 
Atlanta, already passing 800,000 pop- 
ulation, should reach the million 
nark within a few years. 

For the Church, a most significant 
igure in the past five years is the 
loubling of its growth, percentage- 
vise, in proportion to community 
rrowth. (Church-school pupils have 
ictually more than doubled). 

The real significance of that is the 


ce oe eae 


Clergy of Atlanta: 


unwonted vitality it reflects in a re- 
gion where the Church was dormant 
almost by tradition and where the 
natives are militant members of the 
evangelical faiths. In the Bible Belt, 
not only is church-going an unques- 
tioned habit among Protestants, but 
social activities around the church- 
center is a habit which extends into 
the present from the old agricultural 
days when the church was the only 
center for families scattered on iso- 
lated farms and plantations. 

Beyond this, their militance still 
carries into secular life a harsh code 
of restrictions against such pleasures 
as dancing, smoking, Sunday motion 
pictures and ball games, and a deck 
of cards is called “52 tickets to hell.” 
The ceremonial of devotional life at 
the altar is shunned as smacking of 
popery, and the broader tolerances of 
the Episcopal Church were summed 
up by the extremists in that odious 
word, ‘“Whiskey-palians.” 

Yet, as the total destruction 
wrought by the Yankees gave new 
opportunities to the dispossessed 
planters, so the very negativism of 
this hellfire-and-damnation religion 
has given new opportunities to the 
surgent Church in Atlanta. 

This surgence in Atlanta grew out 
of a very sound Church in a relative- 
ly small and new diocese, separating 
from the Diocese of Georgia in 1907, 
and for years it has been blessed with 
clergy who were both able and pop- 
ular. The sudden new growth coin- 
cided with the new expansion of At- 
lanta and its orbit, and-the concept 
of meeting the opportunity—indeed, 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


in them bishop encountered ‘inspiring spirit’ 
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Enroll No w For 


. «= SUMMER 


NORTH EAST 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


AWOSTING 90 Boys 6-16 


56th season. 2 hrs. N.Y.C. 3 age groups. All land, lake 
sports. Shop, riflery, sailing, bicycling, fishing, news- 
aper. Overnight trips. Mature staff. Nurse. Cabins. 
eason, $425. 4 wks., $225. all incl. 


CHINQUEKA Mt. Tom Lake 


Washington, Conn. 
45 Girls 6-16 


5 mi, from Awosting. Wholesome group living with 
individual guidance whle learning skills in land and 
water sports, sailing, crafts, riding, dancing. Trips. 
Mature staff. Nurse. Excellent food. Cabin and dorm. 
Season, $375. 4 wks., $195. Booklets. State age. 


ORange (N.J.) 6-0852. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Ebner, 
355 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Individuals or family 
groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


Y WINDS AReS 
GA CAMP 
Green Mts. of Vt. Finest select horses. Complete 
course in horsemanship including jumping. Swimming, 


other sports. 
Mrs. Beatrice Howe, Barnard, Vt. 
Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP Cape Cod, Mass. 


A salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 30th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Riding. 
All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175 season. 
Booklet. 


Constance P. Lovell, Director 
Bantam Lake 


ONPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


50th Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped and 
staffed for complete rain or shine 
program. 42 boats, sailing, riding, 
aquaplaning, trips, roller skating. 
Experienced counselors. $410 all 
incl. 100 miles N. Y. C. Sister 
camp affiliation. Booklet, 
E. H. Anderson, 20 Wakefield Pl. 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


EAST 
EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 
Girls’ Camp—June 18th to July 30th 
Boys’ Camp—August lst to September 2nd 
Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 5% to 7 inclu- 
sive) July 2nd to August 18th 
Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, 
less by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less 
by season. 
For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 


i Pocono 
Tapawingo Farm Camp eco 
Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Enr. 85. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. All camp activities, excel- 
tent riding. Farming instruction and food processing 
for older units. Little tots have own cottage and dining 
room. Trained staff. Fee $425. 

Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 


An unforgettable summer become for eore t Ameo 
National Shrine. CAVALRY Camp _ (14 ; expe 
ridt: instruction; mounted hikes. pLONEBR Camp 
(9-14) ; woodcraft; trips. BAND Camp (14-18) ; expert 
musical training. Swimming. Catalog. Box 12. Wayne, 
Pennsylvania. 
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~ SUMMER 


-CAMP_ 


EAST 


Ages 6 to 17. 30th Season. Mountain Camp. 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. White 
Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & Ath- 
letic Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports 
and Creative Activity. Swimming. Boating. 


Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. Physician. 
Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $160—8 eer $295 
Illustrated Booklet ECN. Y. Office. 


Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. NiO. 5-1550 


SOUTH 
SKY VALLEY PIONEER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Real camping on 2000 acres near Hendersonville, 
N. C. altitude 3000 ft. 8 acre private lake. Self 
reliance, leadership and character developed 
through hiking, exploration and construction proj- 
ects. Canoe and truck trips into nearby National 
Forests. Red Cross waterfront program, riding, 
stunts, square dancing, tent living. Christian em- 
phasis in a natural and adventuresome setting. 
Grade A Health rating. Registered nurse. Small 
enrollment. Excellent individual attention. Season: 
June 6-26 $150.00; June 28-Aug. 14 $350.00. 


Write for catalogue: 
The Rev. JAMES Y. PERRY, Jr., Director 
Grace Church, Waynesville, N. C. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


SHATTUCK SUMMER SCHOOL-CAMP 


Six profitable weeks of recreation and study for 
boys 9-18. Two age groups. Sailing, swimming, 
tennis, golf, riflery, other sports. Canoe trips. 
Nature study. Regular faculty and facilities of 
Shattuck School, a school of the diocese of Min- 
nesota. Small classes; review or advanced work 
for credit. Basic military training. In southern 
Minnesota. 


For catalog, write Director of Admissions, 


450 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minnesota 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


CAMP ELKLORE ror BOYS 


near SEWANEE, TENN. 


“Out of door living at its best’ 


26th season. All major camping activities. Private 
tutoring. Educational motor trips. Canoe trips on Elk 
River . . . horses . . . golfing. Large gymnasium. 
Health record unexcelled. Mature Christian leader- 
ship. For catalog write— 
Major Mark G. Weatherly 
Head Football Coach 
Sewanee Military Academy 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


WEST 


Indian Hills, Colo. 
25 miles from Denver 


Camp for Girls, ages 8-14 under the Sisters 
of St. Anne (Episcopal) June 26-August 
6, 2 weeks $55.00; six weeks $160.00. 
Address: Camp Director 2701 South York 
Street, Denver 10, Colo. 
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the challenge—was envisioned in the 
last year of the episcopate of Bishop 
John Moore Walker (who died in 
1951) and was inaugurated in the 
nine-months’ episcopate of Bishop 
John B. Walthour. (The untimely 
death at the age of 48 of this highly 
regarded and zealous churchman oc- 
curred in 1952). Bishop Walthour 
was succeeded by the Rt. Rev. Ran- 
dolph Royall Claiborne, Jr., now 48— 
which seems the popular age of bish- 
ops everywhere. 

It became immediately clear that 
in Bishop Claiborne the diocese had 
the churchman to execute vigorously 
the plans originated by his predeces- 
sors. Bishop Claiborne, son of an 
Episcopal clergyman, is a Virginian, 
educated at the University of Vir- 
ginia and V.T.S., and was well ac- 
quainted with the general Atlanta 
area -both through his high school 
years in Marietta, Ga., and in parish 
work in Georgia. For eleven years he 
made a fine record as rector in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, and was suffragan 
bishop of Alabama before coming to 
Atlanta. He was thus unusually well 
prepared through background for 
the assignment and through his own 
deep devotional spirit for leadership 
in what virtually amounted to spirit- 
ual renaissance. He is an able admin- 
istrator with a fine gift for the allo- 
cation of authority and the capacity 
to arouse enthusiasm in clergy and 
laity. 

No Personal Credit 

As characteristic of all the church- 
men in Atlanta with whom I talked, 
Bishop Claiborne is not given to 
taking any personal credit for the 
work of God done in His domain, and, 
in a soft, friendly voice, constantly 
diverts the conversation away from 
himself and to the inspiring spirit 
he encountered in the clergy and 
laity upon assuming his episcopate. 
Admitting without lament that “ours 
is not a rich diocese,” he is excited 
about the resourcefulness and energy 
with which the parishioners over- 
come the lack of dollars—especially 
in the expansion of mission work. 

Though the province of this article 
is restricted to metropolitan Atlanta, 
since Bishop Claiborne himself is 
deeply interested in mission work it 
should be mentioned that the growth 
of new missions (particularly from 
established parishes) is blooming 
throughout the diocese. In Atlanta 
proper, four new missions have re- 
cently been added to the long-existing 
twelve churches, and the puny minor- 
ity of 7,300-odd communicants have 
jumped to 10,300-odd. Where these 
figures in themselves might not seem 
spectacular, they must be measured 


' urban church. 


against an almost uniquely healthful | 
situation where suburban church 
growth and new missions have not | 
occurred at appreciable cost to the 


(Augmenting these moves, plans 
are being made by the Diocesan Di- 
vision of College Work—chairmanned 
by the Rev. Milton L. Wood, Jr., All 
Saints’ rector—for the development ; 
of a student center near Atlanta Uni- 
versity, which is the largest Negro 
educational center in the world. The 
plans call for moving the present St. 
Paul’s Church to a location near the 
University’s campus, and the con- | 
struction of a new church with ade- . 
quate facilities to take care of a | 
vigorous college program.) 

In cases where a business district | 
has left a church stranded in a non- ;} 
existent parish, or where a new’) 
express-highway dooms the church, , 
there is no last-ditch stand. The H 
church moves out bodily. But the } 
old-line churches, like St. Luke’s and | 
All Saints’, virtually downtown (if 
churches, hold their communicants }f 
even in shifting physical parishes } 
and actually draw new ones, and this || 
is more typical of the Atlanta Church. 

Of course, this is not to say that J 
Atlanta is not unaffected by the sub- 
urban migration which characterizes } 
American cities: On the contrary, | 
the city enjoyed a happy circum- 
stance as regards its fashionable » 
suburbia, Northwest Atlanta. In the 
depths of the depression, the Cathe- - 
dral of St. Philip was moved to Buck- 4 
head, then a somewhat remote beach- - 
head of fashion in what was called | 
“out of the city.”” At the beginning, 
its congregation consisted of only 
300 souls. 

Under the Very Rev. Raimundo 
deOvies, the communicant strength 1 
grew slowly, though steadily, and |} 
took its, big jump during the post- -/ 
war period (World War II; since war * 
in the South means “the” war), when || 
the late Bishop Walthour was dean. || 
Now in the very center of populous :/ 
fashion in Northwest Atlanta, the ’) 
cathedral is a parish of more than } 
3,000 communicants and boasts the # 
country’s largest Episcopal chureh- || 
school, with 1,687 students registered | A F 
in classes. Now the students meet in })) 
basements, vestibules, offices and i 
even the Elks’ Club across the street, ! 
but an $800,000 extension of the}! 
Parish Hall facilities will soon take | 
care of these hazards to scholarship. HI 

The Very Rey. Alfred Hardman, 
the zealous convert who is now dean ||! 
of this vital center of St. Philip, is, | 
like Bishop Claiborne, not given to||, 
superlatives. Dean Hardman, after||| 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) }) 
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For UTO: golden alms basin 


T THIS point, a woman not at- 

tending the Triennial or a dele- 
gate going to her first one may well 
ask: “What’s done? I know the 
Triennial of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
plans the program for Churchwom- 
en, but specifically, what is accom- 
plished?” 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing is the Corporate Communion 
service, during which the United 
Thank Offering is presented at the 
altar. This is the money gathered 
in each Spring and Fall in the par- 
ishes, invested and held until just 
this time. Also presented is the 
offering of the congregation attend- 
ing the special service. 

Assisting Presiding Bishop Sher- 
rill at the last such celebration in 
Boston were overseas as well as 
domestic missionary bishops whose 
work the UTO helps support. And 
traditionally, the offering is pre- 
sented in the $5,000 golden alms 
basin given the Church in 1852 by 
the Church of England. 

Simultaneous with the Triennial 
Corporate Communion are similar 
services held in parishes all over the 
country. The total UTO in 1952 was 
the record amount of $2,488,193. 

In their business sessions, the 
women vote on the UTO budget 
which is drawn up tentatively in 
advance by their Executive Board— 
only tentatively, however, since dele- 
gates are free to change it if they 
wish. There is a triennial budget 
committee which suggests changes 
in the proposed budget and when it 
goes to the Triennial floor for a 
vote, it may be changed there also 
before adoption (HCnews, April 
ey.) 

For example, at the last Triennial 
the women voted to buy a plane for 
Bishop William Gordon of Alaska 
to help him in his work. The plane 
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Triennial 
Procedure 


—THIRD— 


in a series 
) New catalog available illustrat- 


ing lighting fixtures @ stained 
glass @ vestments @ genuine 
bells @ other church crafts. 


studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


was not an item of the proposed 
budget. 

The 1952 UTO allocations give an 
idea of what will happen in Honolu- 
lu: nearly half went to National 
Council for its program; other 
funds went to, for example, St. 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 


Luke’s Hospital in the Philippines; eras 
Japan’s International Christian ROOM USES 


University; Retiring Fund for Dea- 
conesses, Inc.; equipment for wom- 
en missionaries; two colleges in 
India; the American Leprosy Mis- 
sion, and the American Bible So- 


TOPS OF 

a = MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD ¢ FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


ciety. The Auxiliary retains a dis- owe ) STRONG, RIGID 
cretionary fund. MIN M TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


While this is one of the main 
items of business, the delegates also 
elect eight members-at-large to 
their National Executive Board 
(which carries out the plans and 
policies of the Triennial and pro- 
motes the work of the women of the 
Church) and nominate four women 
to serve on National Council. Ap- 
proval of these nominations rests 
with General Convention which us- 
ually okays whoever the Triennial 
recommends. The four women 
elected to National Council by the 
convention are regular council mem- 
bers and as such, do not serve in any 
“official” capacity in the Woman’s 
Auxiliary other than that as women, 
they are auxiliary members. 

Still another item of business 
that may be taken care of at a Tri- 
ennial, should it be thought advis- 
able, is any change in by-laws. The 
Triennial has a few by-laws that 
cover the procedure for nominations 
of women to National Council, elec- 
tion of delegates, duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Executive Board, 
etc. 

But while these items of business 
mentioned are of importance to the 
work of the Woman’s Auxiliary, the 
“veal purpose’ of the Triennial 
meeting is to consider a program of 
inspiration and education for the 
next three years. 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. 1 


Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
\| RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture > Stoles 
=F Embroideries - Vestments 


- Communion 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Serving the Church since 884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


Monretoust-GorHaM C6. 


New York... 14 E. 4lst St. 


Chicago San Francisco 
29 E. Madsen St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork amd foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Dawud Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 
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NORTH EAST 
SAINT MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal cellege preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, amd social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, ether sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


tHE FORMAN $scroois 
ca FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
of | Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 

studying at Carnegie Tech, spent 
nineteen years in engineering—dur- 
ing which time he was confirmed at 
the age of 29—before entering the 
theological seminary at Sewanee at 
nearly the age of forty. Now 53, the 
candid dean gives credit to the laity 
for the close to 300 confirmees (about 
one-half adults) they bring each year 
to the cathedral in confirmation 
classes which he describes simply as 
“out of this world.” More than 1,100, 
also half adult, were confirmed in the 
diocese in 1954. 

Of course, as he says, where the 
laity is eager to serve as witnesses 
for Christ, there must be enthusiasm 
in the clergy. But Dean Hardman, no 
more than the bishop or anyone, tries 
to explain this contagious zeal in the 
clergy. About the most forthright 
explanation, given by one churchman, 
was “the Church just awakened.” 

In this “awakening,” there are 
naturally more social activities than 
formerly designed to get people — 
especially young people —into the 
physical church and into the sharing 
of Christian fellowship. Dean Hard- 
man spoke for many in saying: “We 
believe in any valid activity associ- 
ated with the Church which brings 
people into the Kingdom of God.” 

In a Bible Belt, and out of a re- 
gional tradition of ennui, the Church 
in Atlanta must go beyond the devo- 
tional life at the altar. It must estab- 


EAST 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the } 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment of | 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experience 
many of the advantages of co-education yet | 
retain the advantages of separate education. 
—A thorough curriculum of college prep- + 
aration combined with a program of super- 
vised athletics and of social, cultural, and 
religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 
Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D. C. |) 


Educate Your Child at Home 1 


bees oo through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child’s schooling, give him an a 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘“School-at-Home 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies it q 
atalog. Give 


vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers. 
age and school grade of child. i 

Many new schools under religious auspises rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 
CALVERT SCHOOL 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


140 E. Tuscany Rd., 
Baltimore 10, Md. . 


SCHOOL 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- | 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. For further information write 4 


lish the physical church as a daily 


THE center. Its clergy are very realistic 


CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 


Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 

farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 

where boys learn to Study, work and play. 

Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


Marjorie Webster 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 
dergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Dramatics, Radio & TV; Music; Art Merchandising. 
Varied social ca ram in an atmosphere of gracious 
living. All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Write for Catalog. 
Box E, Rook Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
stressed. 235 acres. 


program Enroll any time. 
Catalog. 
L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
St. Peter’s School Boys, grades 7-12, College 


‘ preparatory, general courses. 
Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
classes, Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
Music, dramatics, sports, New gymnasium, 70-acre 


campus, 
Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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and devout about this, and the re- 
sponse of the laity is that ‘‘proof of 
the pudding.” 

The churchmanship in Atlanta is 
generally middle-of-the-road, a little 
toward the high side at the fabulous 
cathedral, but with only the Church 
of Our Saviour definitely and very 
“high.” This is a good church, with 
an able priest in Fr. Roy Pettway. 

But the point is not to single out 
parishes, where by all agreement the 
cathedral is the dominant force in 
a diocese of good parishes. The point 
is of the reawakening of the whole 
Church in an area once given up for 
dead by its conquerors. 

If this can happen in “The South,” 
that handy symbol for everyone else’s 
moral superiority, the obvious con- 
clusion is that being the conqueror 
does not necessarily develop a spirit- 
ual force to match the physical—as 
America is finding out to its bewil- 
dered reluctance with other nations. 
Since the South is the only region in 
America to rise from the ashes of 
destruction, Atlanta can claim an in- 
disputable distinction in performing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 ( 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


PARKER SUMMER ACADEMY 
Up-state, New York | 


Integrated program: literature, acting, interpre 
tive dance. Reading for enrichment and writing | 
for improvement. Tutoring by request. Use of |) 
college library. Sports. Trips. Pamphlet. 


B. K. Ingalls, Ph.D., Room 616A, 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 


Teen-age girls 


\f 
\f 
\] 
| 


ST. THOMAS 


An aes aestiae boarding school for the boys of the 
Choir of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue. High academic standards. Excellent musical 
training. Grades 5-8. Strong sports program, En- 
dowed. Nominal fee. Scholarships available. 


Henry B. Roney, M.A., M.Ed., Headmaster. 
William Self, Choirmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


SOUTH 


Virginia Intermont accred- 


For girls. Full 
ited § 


SOUTH 


HE PATTERSON SCH 


7 


et he = ef) So 


| Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
| tate. Grades 6-12. Small classes, guidance 
| program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
_ sports. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


| For catalog and “‘Happy Valley” folder, write: 
GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C 


College Preparatory—Character Building 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


\ small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
f a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
ains of North Carolina, Balanced routine of activi- 
ies; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
xercises. Under’ tne direction of the Episcopal 
-hurch. Good food—much of it raised on school 
arm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
lent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rey. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 


Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
ory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
wenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
luded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley, Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment, Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
Campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. a 
_ $e 
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doubly as pheonix (the pheonix is 
the central figure on the diocesan 
coat of arms), physically and spirit- 
ually. 

As all the clergy attribute only to 
God the Church’s vital and progres- 
Sive sharing in Atlanta’s physical 
expansion, and as obviously man does 
God’s work, through His guidance, 
then the glowing state of health of 
the Atlanta Church must be attrib- 
uted to what Bishop Claiborne called, 
“a good team.” END 


MEDITATIONS 
AND MUSINGS 


The Scriptures 2 


BY ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


Repeated- 
ly throughout 
the last three 
decades uni- 
versity schol- 
ars have 
stressed the 
incapacity of 
students to 
master the 
giants of 
western liter- 
ature simply because the latter 
take for granted an understanding 
of the great basic doctrines of the 
Judeo-Christian faith. Dante, Mil- 
ton, and even Shakespeare are full 
of blind alleys to the biblically 
ignorant secularist. But that is less 
important than it seems. Only a 
handfull of the people ever enter 
the doors to academic learning, 
and still fewer leave as “educated 
men.” Those who matter most are 
the mighty, swirling masses who 
window shop on Broadway and 
Market Street at night, or who dig 
the drains or kill the pigs for to- 
morrow’s breakfasts. Somehow 
the Bible must be brought back 
into our commonplace lives ... 
that they may be glorified! Here, 
surely, is the opportunity for a 
twentieth century street corner 
biblical evangelism. What John 
Wesley did once so well, we can do 
again. 

People cannot really meet “the 
pioneer of life” in modern books 
and powerful sermons. They can 
know the Messiah, and realize the 
meaning of “His name shall be 
called Jesus, for He shall save his 
people from their sins,’ only as 
they begin to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures. But this can be done only 
as we begin to do it ourselves. Let 
us become known as a Bible read- 
ing people. 


Schools 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


85th 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Un- 
usual opportunities in Music, Dramatics and 
Fine Arts including Ceramics. All sports. Jun- 
ior School. Beautiful lake shore campus 50 
miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. Write for Catalog. 


Box EC Kenosha, Wisc. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal Secondary Boarding 
School for Girls 


Faribault, Minnesota 
Founded 1866 


Clese relationships of students and faculty in resi- 
dence allow for a maximum of spiritual, academic 
and social grewth. Fully accredited. Preparation for 
leading colleges. An extensive sports program, in- 
cluding riding. 


Martha Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal, fully accredited. Sound scholastic, spir- 
itual training for maximum individual develop- 
ment. College preparatory. General course. Family 
Life Education. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes. 
Boarders accepted 7th-12th grades. Sports in- 
clude golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts with bal- 
let. Write for catalog and ‘‘Spokesman.” 


Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M.A., Head of School 
Box E, Davenport, lowa 


WEST 


St. Luke’s 
Hospital School 
of Nursing 


Applications are now being accepted 
by the St. Luke’s Hospital School of 
Nursing for a class to be admitted 
in August, 1955. 


Requests for catalogues and other 
pertinent information should be ad- 
dressed to: 


Mrs. Reith Gaddy, R.N., B.S. 
Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 


21th and Valencia Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL _ 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school, igh academic standards. Situated in 
c 


historic Vicksburg National Park, Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 

A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 

Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 

Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 

President of Bosrd of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


HAWAII 


tT ST. ANDREW'S PRIORY 


Diecesan Scheel for Girls under the manage- 
ment of the Sisters of the Transfiguration. 


Grades Three throush Twelve. College prepara- 
tory, business, and general courses. Day school 
only, 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


... Have You? 
Have you included your 
Church Colleges in your sched- 
ule of annual gifts and in your 
Will? 

The need is great. 
The reward is great. 


HOBART: TRINITY 
KENYON -SEWANEE 


— WORDS — 
WITHOUT ACTION 


Not ‘traditional hero’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

seem to correspond with what he 
does. He tells us that in America 
each one of us must always be ready 
to stand up and be counted in the 
fight for justice even though this 
might mean “getting involved” and 
making us obnoxious to our neigh- 
bors. But his own actions seem 
motivated less by his concern for 
justice than his desire for avenge- 
ment; less by duty than by fear for 
his life. Nor does he become in- 
volved. At the end of the picture 
he leaves the town as mysteriously 
as he entered it—and as alone— 
boarding the Streamliner that has 
only stopped twice in the last four 
years at Black Rock. 

The writers and directors of “High 
Noon,” on the other hand, were wise 
enough to know that the real mes- 
sage of a story need not be pointed 
out if it flows naturally from the 
conflict of characters who are au- 
thentic and real in themselves. The 
impact of that picture lay not so 
much in what any one character said 
as in what he was and why he did 
what he did. 

Not so with “Bad Day.” The pro- 
ducers of that picture do not want 
Tracy to be understood as the tra- 
ditional hero. He is supposed to be 
afraid, full of self-doubt and pity. 
The bad day at Black Rock is sup- 
posed to make a man out of him, just 
as it makes men out of all the cowards 
in the town. But that is just the 
trouble, the writers tell us one thing 
and keep showing us something dif- 
ferent. It is not enough for Tracy 
to stop and tell us that he feels be- 
wildered and afraid, all of his actions 
suggest the contrary; that he is a 
self-confident hero who not only can 
solve the mystery alone but can lick 
anyone who is rash enough to get in 
his way, and with one arm gone. 

It is not Tracy’s respect for the 
law which appears to motivate him. 
On the contrary, it appears to be as 
much a manifestation of pride and 
the desire for revenge, although we 
are told, of course, that it is to be 
understood as a concern for justice. 
Nor does he become involved. His 
concern actually costs him nothing. 
After having cleaned up the “bad 
guys,” he shakes the dust off his 
feet, climbs aboard the next train, 
and leaves the details for the less 
capable and less heroic citizens of 


| Black Rock to iron out. END. 
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CLASSIFIED - 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


RATE PER WORD 
1 ti. 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
10c 9c 8c 7c 


HELP WANTED 


HOUSEMOTHER: needed for Girls’ cottage of | 
Episcopal Church home serving dependent and ¢ 
neglected boys and girls of school age. Must be 4 
qualified to understand personalities and behavi 

of teen-age girls and farses proper supervision ind 
all phases of their living. Write: Wilmer Hall, 

3331 Old Shell Road, Spring Hill, Alabama. 


WORKING COMPANION, Housekeeper, white, + 
as member of the family of three. Prefer one whe | 
can drive. References required and given. Box } 
1275 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Women wanted. Temporary, six months. Mail post. { 
cards. Good handwriting or typewriter. Box i 


Watertown, Mass. 


SEVERAL GIRLS to address, mail postcards. 5} 
Spare time every week. Write Box 161 Belmont, tf 
Mass. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR wanted by an Episco-) 
pal Institution for Children. Please reply to 
Deaconess Affleck, House of the Good Shepherd, } 
Utica, N. Y. } 


PRIEST SUPPLY July and August and over} 
Labor Day weekend. Use of Rectory and $75.00 \4 
a month. Forty minutes from New York. Reply: /| 
Rev. Harold G. Willis, Saint Mark’s Church, Wests 
Orange, N. J- 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST, married, desires medium sized parish, } 
preferably near the East coast, good preacher, cen-1 
tral churchmanship. Box 1277 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST desires holiday duty, July or August, somei 
remuneration, eastern provinces preferred. Reply’ 
Box 1282 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


FREE RENT, ete. to retired clergyman and wi 
in small garage apartment. Modern conveniences. 
Waterfront. No clerical obligations. P. G. Sedley.i 
Stevensville, Maryland. 


SUPPLY-EXCHANGE 


R. I. PRIEST will exchange rectory, car with Cali 
fornia rector for August. Near Newport beaches 
Cape Cod, Boston. Sunday services optional. Will 
supply for you. Box 1279, Episcopal Churchnews 

Richmond 11, Va. 


WAR MBMORIALS 


WAR MBMORIALS to those who fought in the 
Pacific Campaign are being built in North Queens 
land, Australia, in the form of a Cathedral and a 
new Girls School. Those who had contact with thia 
part of the world are asked to help by sending con: 
tributions to The Reverend Robert Miller, 574! 
Kenmore Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


ADVERTISING 


Is the Voice of Business 
SPEAK UP!! 


/ts time fo roll up your sleeve... 


i GIVE 
LOOD 
LOW 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, MAY 1, 195 
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